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A Retreat Director Writes: 
America Press has published a book entitled 
His Father's Business, by Father Grewen. The 
author selected fifty topics that are discussed in an 
eight day retreat and confined himself to two 
printed pages for each topic. This makes the dis- 
cussion of each topic brief and pointed. The idea 
of the book is that the men who make retreats 
might have a way of pondering in their homes some 
of the great truths they have heard discussed at 
the retreat house. 


The style of the book is simple and direct and 
can prove of value to the retreatant’s family, includ- 
ing its younger members. It can help all to know 
Christ better which is the aim of every retreat. 
You can bring the retreat into your home with 
this book. 


Because of its brevity and directness it is excel- 
lent for the men in our armed services. Parents 
are urged to send their sons copies. 


HIS FATHER’S BUSINESS 
by 
ROBERT F. GREWEN, S.]. 
$1.50 per copy 
THE AMERICA PRESS 
70 East 45th Street - New York, N. Y. 






A NOVEMBER RESOLUTION 






In Remembrance of Our Loved Ones 
and of All the Holy Souls in Pur- 
gatory—To Recite the Office of the 
Dead Every Day during the Month 














When we recite the Office of the Dead 


as contained in the Breviarium Romanum, 






we are reciting the prayers and psalms 





which have the benediction of the 
Church, which have been recited by the 
priests and the laity down through the 






centuries. 







Vespers, Matins and Lauds of The Office 
of the Dead have been translated from 
the Latin into English by Bernard A. 
Hausmann, S.J., Consultant Editor of 
the of the 
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AN IMPORTANT DOCUMENT 
POPE PIUS AND POLAND 


Breviarium Romanum. 






















The English text is published under the 
title: The story of Poland and the Polish people 


under Nazi aggression and hate is one of 
the most tragic stories of all history. 


The champion and defender of Poland 
and the Polish people, even before the 
invasion, is His Holiness, Pope Pius XiIl. 







LET US PRAY 
FOR OUR DEAD 







lf you wish to resolve to pray the 





A condensed record of the public pro- 
nouncements of Pope Pius in behalf of 
Poland, of his statements and letters, of 
his efforts to aid the Polish people in 
Poland and in alien lands, of the Vatican 
broadcasts, is contained in the pamphlet 
now published: 


POPE PIUS AND POLAND 


Breviary Prayers every day during 






November for your loved ones and all 






the faithful departed, send in your 





order early. 







75 cents per copy, cloth bound 
Special Rates on Quantity Orders 



















Single copy, 10 cents 
50 copies . . $4.00 - 100 copies . . $7.00 
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OCTOBER 
WHO’S WHO 


RT. REV. JOHN A. RYAN, D.D., outstanding scholar 
and author, former professor of moral theology 
and industrial ethics at the Catholic University of 
America, professor of social ethics at the National 
Catholic School of Social Service, is director of the 
Social Action Department of the N. C. W. C. Mon- 
signor Ryan’s many volumes on sociology and eco- 
nomics have applied the principles of the Papal 
Encyclicals and have shown that Catholic social 
ideals are far from reactionary. . . . W. EUGENE 
SHIELS, Associate Editor, knows the Mexican scene 
and its principal actors. His account of a recent 
flare-up in the press there reveals the profound 
change produced in Mexican public opinion by the 
Inter-American Seminar on Social Studies. . . . COL. 
CONRAD H. LANZA, AMERICA’S war expert, has been 
so well received by our readers that many have 
urged that more space be given to his penetrating 
war comments. He obliges with additional observa- 
tions. ... WILLIAM A. DONAGHY, S.J., specializes in 
theology and poetry. They are combined in his 
article, which shows that the Kingship of Christ is 
far different from the anachronistic human institu- 
tion and how much the present world needs the rule 
of Christ the King. ... CHARLES A. BRADY, a gradu- 
ate of Harvard University and Canisius College, 
Buffalo, where he is professor of English, appears 
again in our Literature section. His appraisal of the 
magazine field is based on wide reading. Have you 
ideas on which is most important? . . . Several new 
book reviewers are introduced in this issue. Their 
qualifications and background are told in the junior 
Who’s Who at the end of the book columns. 
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REFUSED a job in a defense industry, goes the 
story, the Negro asked what about human rights. 
Righteous indignation blazed on the manager’s face 
as he responded: “Boy, we’re not fighting this war 
for human rights; we’re fighting it for Democ- 
racy!” That bizarre concept still skulks around in 
certain corners, we may be sure, but there are more 
and more healthy signs that the great fundamental 
Christian rights are on the offensive. Two recent 
moves high-light this generality. Choosing, with 
admirable tact, the day Columbus gave the world 
a New World, Attorney General Biddle gave to the 
nation, in effect, if not in strict legal form, 600,000 
new citizens. He did this by the announcement, 
approved by the President, that that number of un- 
naturalized Italians would henceforth be freed of 
the stigma of being “enemy aliens.” They have 
proved their loyalty, and Mr. Biddle’s action will 
further deepen it and give to the world concrete 
evidence of justice in the treatment of racial mi- 
norities. Unfortunately, others in high places are 
still not moved by such lofty principles. True, the 
House did vote, by 252 to 84, to outlaw the South- 
ern poll tax, and that is the second item in the 
news that shows that plain justice is having its day. 
Many of the 84, however, betrayed in their 
speeches that they still think democracy is quite 
independent of human rights. Unlike Abou Ben 
Adhem, may their tribe decrease. 


SURRENDER of “war criminals” who have been 
guilty of barbarism against civilian populations will 
be demanded by the United Nations when the war 
is over. This statement, issued by President Roose- 
velt simultaneously with an announcement in Lon- 
don of an intention to set up a commission of in- 
vestigation, might have aroused uneasy forebodings 
in some minds, were it not for three reasons. First, 
the stern tones of the demand are tempered with 
the assurance that there will be no mass reprisals; 
second, the justification for such measures seems 
clear, for even official Nazi reports are filled with 
instances of cruelty inflicted far beyond the pale of 
any reasonable military necessity; third, the timing 
of the statements from Washington and London 
gives the solid hope that justice, not hysteria, will 
guide the investigations. For the statement on re- 
prisals preceded by just three days the agreement 
of Great Britain and the United States to give 
up their Extraterritoriality in China. With this 
manifest desire to be just toward China must cer- 
tainly go hand in hand the more difficult, perhaps, 
but equally necessary desire to be just toward the 
conquered foe. The two desires are going hand in 
hand in official circles; the British Parliament, for 
example, took the occasion of this reprisals state- 
ment to repudiate “Vansittartism,” which holds 
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that all Germans share their leaders’ culpability. 
For the rank and file of Americans to follow the 
Executive’s temperate, if stern, lead in this, will 
keep us level-headed and free to expend our ener- 
gies where they will count most. 


SOME of those energies have now, it seems, to be 
devoted in putting the brakes on one of the United 
Nations, Russia. Not content with going cautiously 
in this matter of war crimes, the Soviet has 
plumped all-out for immediate trial and punishment 
of enemy ringleaders now imprisoned. This strange 
fervor for swift justice (we can still remember 
purges) would precipitate us into acting while our 
blood is hot, and lamentably outruns the present 
calm attitude of Great Britain and the United 
States. The good will of this nation is behind Rus- 
sia in her fight, but Stalin must learn that we are 
not going to conduct this war in just the way he 
wants it run. He has learned too much about “prod- 
ding,” first on the matter of the second front, now 
on the matter of war crimes. 


THE speech of Mr. Sumner Welles, pointing out 
spy activity in Chile and Argentina, was unfortu- 
nately a necessary statement. The sad point in the 
affair relates to arousing the very delicate sensi- 
tivities of those Latin-American governments. Any 
foreign imputation of weakness in their adminis- 
trations is certain to raise the color and bring the 
cry of “injusticia!” But the word had to be said, and 
said with precise timing. Within ten days President 
Rios of Chile would be expected in Washington. He 
must not come under the impression that we looked 
with complete friendliness on his country, honey- 
combed as it is with radio and other assistance to 
Axis sea-raiders. By another token, we could not 
delay till he was here before applying the pressure 
and winning his consent to abolish that assistance. 
For to do so would give enemy propaganda one 
more opening to insist on Yankee domination 
among our neighbors. Correction of the abuse had 
to come as an act of spontaneous friendship. The 
honors could wait. Mr. Welles has every right to 
expect a fair and quick termination of the current 
incident. 


PREDICTIONS are a dime-a-dozen these days and 
most of them are jeremiads. With some satisfac- 
tion, then, we chronicle a prophecy uttered last 
week by a prominent metropolitan realty man. 
After a glance in the crystal globe, he foretold that 
many soldiers returning from the war would give 
up their jobs in offices and factories and settle in 
the country. One young draftee was quoted as say- 
ing: “I want a piece of the land which I fought to 























protect, where I can raise chickens and grow vege- 
tables. I want the feeling of security and indepen- 
dence that goes with owning a little part of the 
land of the United States.” A very laudable desire, 
socially and in every other way, and a soldierly 
one, too. Almost eight score years ago, so historians 
tell us, during lulls in the bloody fighting for Rich- 
mond, men in dusty Blue and men in tattered Gray 
dreamed of a “quarter-section” and a new life un- 
der peaceful country skies. And so when the last 
shot had been fired and Grant sat down with Lee 
to draft the terms of surrender, the men in Gray 
were permitted to retain their war-weary horses. 
“Let all the men,” wrote the Union General in his 
own hand, “who claim to own a horse or mule take 
the animals home with them to work their little 
farms.” This time, what with tanks and jeeps and 
planes, the returning soldiers will not even have a 
horse or a lowly mule to start with; but the Farm 
Security Administration (we hope) or some other 
public agency will be there to lend a helping hand 
toward reconstruction of the good life. 


REPORTING the birth-control battle now flaring 
in Massachusetts over the coming referendum on 
the legality of contraceptives and contraceptic ad- 
vice, Newsweek says: 

However, the birth-control proponents were optimis- 

tic. They counted on “yes” votes by liberal Catholics 

as well as by non-Catholics. 
To a non-Catholic, the term “liberal Catholic” is 
meant to be complimentary. It connotes an enlight- 
ened, tolerant Catholic, who never obtrudes uncom- 
fortable and unintelligible religious notions. In doc- 
trinal matters he is willing to stretch a point and, 
in a fair-minded way, admits that the Church 
ought to drop some out-moded ideas, such as the 
existence of Hell and opposition to birth control. 
In other words, he is modern, as opposed to me- 
dieval, urbane and uncontroversial, and his two 
children are educated at the proper places. Among 
Catholics, on the other hand, the epithet “liberal” 
attached to Catholicism is a term of opprobrium— 
a fighting word. To a real Catholic, the term means 
compromise and ignorance—the tolerance of a 
jelly-fish. It suggests the ingrate who is ashamed 
of his parents or his race, or the wily servant who 
vainly tries to serve two masters. But, above all, it 
means ignorance of the Faith, because such a “lib- 
eral” forgets that all the truths which the Church 
teaches are not the conclusions of a study club, but 
the integral truth of Christ, preserved unchanged 
and undiluted in the Church which He founded. 
That there will be some “liberal Catholics” in the 
Bay State, who will vote in favor of what the 
Church declares to be a nefarious abomination, is 
probable. There will not be many. 


THE immense defensive power of Russia has raised 
in many minds the question: has Communism 
maine She peu < Che Seust, or fo & Situuse of 
home and country that has produced such 

cent spirit as that seen at Stalingrad? A clue to 


the response may be found in the dethroning of 
the political commissars of the army, and the lodg- 
ing of full powers of command in the hands of the 
military. This same move was made during the Fin- 
nish campaign of 1940. It was reversed shortly 
after Germany attacked Russia. Once more the 
commissars are ousted, in a decree of October 10. 
Moscow dispatches cover the case with a great deal 
of verbiage. But Stalin would never sanction such 
a radical departure at this critical moment unless 
he were realistically convinced that the commissar 
is a nuisance, a tyro in tactics, and a solvent of 
patriotism. The Party cannot fight the war. The 
soul of Russia, intense in love of home and home- 
land, fierce against invading fire and dive-bomber, 
aroused to supreme sacrifice for what is really dear 
to life: there lies the strength behind the barri- 
cades. 


THE march of war on battlefield and on the home 
front should not take our attention from a signifi- 
cant phenomenon in civil life. In his authoritative 
annual survey of college and university attendance, 
Doctor Raymond Walters, President of the Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati, reveals a decided drop in the 
number of young people engaged in higher studies. 
The medical and engineering courses do not follow 
this trend, for those schools enjoy special favor 
because of their immediate service to the armed 
endeavor. But graduate schools, the cream of our 
trained youth, show a decrease in enrollment rang- 
ing from thirty per cent to sixty per cent. Law 
schools have almost reached the vanishing point. 
Colleges for teachers, the typically American insti- 
tution which furnishes most of the instructors in 
primary and secondary education, have lost a third 
of their students. Many of the Women’s Colleges 
report a similar decline. Liberal Arts are hard hit, 
though freshman classes in general have a plus 
rating. The picture represents the necessary sacri- 
fice of wartime. The deficit here exhibited must be 
given careful thought in necessary planning for 
the future. 


PERNICIOUS in the extreme is an idea expressed 
lately by the Episcopalian Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. In his Christianity and Social Order, he 
writes: “There is no such thing as a Christian so- 
cial ideal, to which we should conform our actual 
society as closely as possible.” But, Archbishop, 
there is! It can be found, of course, in the Gospels, 
and in fairly detailed pattern, in the great Encycli- 
cals of the past fifty years. True, there is no Papal 
blueprint that regiments our every waking and 
sleeping moment, but there are Christian ideals 
that rule and guide labor and capital, education, 
marriage and the family, the church and state, 
freedom, democracy, international law, and so 
many other elements of the Christian social ideal. 
The Archbishop’s statement amazes us in its sweep- 
ing defeatism. We wonder how many American 
Catholics know enough about the Encyclicals to 
have said anything much different. 
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JUSTICE, liberty and charity, harmoniously fused, 
are the elements of the abundant life which Christ 
announced. This was the message of Archbishop 
Cicognani, Apostolic Delegate to the United States, 
speaking in Dallas on October 7. The occasion was 
the consecration of Bishop Danglmayr, who will be 
Auxiliary to Bishop Lynch of Dallas. In a blend of 
those three virtues, the Delegate pointed out, we 
have real human dignity, a way to eternal life, the 
purpose behind the episcopal and sacerdotal minis- 
try. There can be no justice, however, without God, 
and down through the ages, the Church has pro- 
claimed that truth. Likewise, the Papacy and the 
Catholic Hierarchy have always championed free- 
dom. 

Lastly, as the climax of man’s dignity, the secret 
of his strength, and the emblem of his nobility, we 
have charity; the love of God and the love of 
neighbor. 

Archbishop Cicognani concluded with praise of the 
Catholics of Dallas for their charity and generosity 
in contributing to the annual drive of all charitable 
organizations which, this year, coincided with His 
Excellency’s visit to Dallas. 


RECENTLY a United Press dispatch reported that 
“the Bishop of Sao Paulo, Msgr. Carlos Durate 
Costa,” wired the President of Brazil and 

urged that priests with Fascist and Falangist ten- 

dencies be forced to retire “in order to prevent in 

Brazil what happened in France.” 
The N.C.W.C. News Service lately released a bulle- 
tin revealing 1) that there is no “Bishop of Sao 
Paulo”; 2) that Archbishop Jose Gaspar de Affon- 
seca y Silva governs the Archdiocese of Sao Paulo; 
3) that Bishop Costa, presumably referred to in 
the U.P. dispatch, was formerly Bishop of Botu- 
catu, Brazil, but ceased to function as such in 1937 
and now lives in Rio de Janeiro. The reaction of 
the Brazilian Catholic press to the telegram was 
“shock and grief.”” Commercio, oldest and most 
conservative of the papers in Rio, said that such 
matters belonged to the Government, that the inci- 
dent might have been embarrassing for the Church 
were it not that Bishop Costa is a prelate without 
a See. To Cardinal Leme, present leader of the 
Brazilian Church, Commercio pays tribute for his 
patriotism and militant Catholicism. 


PICTURED in Time (issue of October 5) was Dr. 
George Speri Sperti, along with Archbishop Mc- 
Nicholas of Cincinnati, Dr. Thomas F. P. Walsh 
and Msgr. Cletus Miller, Dean of the Institutum 
Divi Thomae. Dr. Sperti, Director of the Institutum, 
was awarded the Catholic Action Medal of St. 
Bonaventure College for 1942, on October 5. Dr. 
Walsh, of the Mercy Hospital in Chicago, has lately 
tested, with great success, an ointment for healing 
burns, developed by scientists of the Institutum. 


PONTIFICAL Mass, with Cardinal Dougherty pre- 
siding, will be offered for four special war inten- 
tions, in Convention Hall, Philadelphia, November 
1. The intentions are the safe and speedy return of 
our armed forces to their own country, the souls 
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of those already dead in defense of their land, an 
early and complete victory and a perduring peace 
of justice and charity. Bishop Leech of Harrisburg 
will be celebrant of the Mass; Bishop Lamb, Aux- 
iliary of Philadelphia, will preach. 


MAN-POWER Commissioner Paul V. McNutt, at a 
luncheon which launched the Washington Commu- 
nity War Fund Drive, declared that private charity 
is still needed to supplement the inadequate aid of 
Governmental social-security agencies. Mr. McNutt 
said that he hoped we would never reach the stage 
at which 
citizens will be deprived of the privilege and satis- 
faction of sacrificial giving. ... 
Such generosity “typifies the spirit of America,” 
declared Mr. McNutt. 


EDUCATIONAL principles were reviewed and re- 
formulated at the recent annual convention of the 
Catholic Central Verein of America. We must not 
forget, the Convention agreed, that though the 
modern tendency is towards mass effort, men re- 
main individuals and must be treated as such. 
Groups are no better than the individuals who 
make them up. Conflicting philosophies have pro- 
duced contradictory ideas of education; but as 
Catholics we must still give pre-eminence, in educa- 
tion, to the strength and firmness of will which will 
permit man to press on to his supernatural goal. 
Research is splendid, but unless facts are correlated 
in the light of principles, they remain disjointed 
trivia. 


HEART-WARMING for parents were the assur- 
ances of Mr. Roosevelt’s speech on Columbus day. 
He declared 
that the men in the Army, Navy and Marine Corps 
are receiving today the best possible training, equip- 
ment and medical care. And we will never fail to 
provide for the spiritual needs of our officers and 
men under the Chaplains of our armed services. 
Mr. Roosevelt spoke not only as President, but as 
a parent with sons in service and as an eye-witness 
who has proof of his statements. 


COLLIER’S Quentin Reynolds published, in the 
September 26 issue, an interview with Cardinal 
Hinsley, Archbishop of Westminster. Mr. Reynolds 
quoted the Cardinal as saying: 

A Catholic in America who would not give all aid 

to Russia is not true to his Faith. 
In a cablegram to Monsignor Ready, General Sec- 
retary of the N.C.W.C., Cardinal Hinsley repudi- 
ated vigorously these words which Mr. Reynolds 
attributed to him, and requested that Monsignor 
Ready forward the cablegram to the Editors of 
Collier’s with the hope that they would correct this 
error. The Cardinal also mentioned that he had no 
opportunity to see Mr. Reynolds’ article before it 
was published. Mr. Reynolds sent a letter to Mon- 
signor Ready protesting that he had quoted the 
Cardinal correctly. He did not comment on the 
Cardinal’s statement that he had no chance to cor- 
rect the copy. 

















THE NATION AT WAR 


WENDELL WILLKIE has added his urgent rec- 
ommendation from Moscow that a second front be 
started immediately, presumably by an invasion of 
western Europe. By answering questions submitted 
by the Associated Press correspondent, Premier 
Stalin has once more demanded the same thing. 

Mr. Willkie went abroad as the announced repre- 
sentative of this Government. It seems probable 
that he would not have made his recommendation 
in the public way he used, unless he knew in ad- 
vance that this would be pleasing to our Govern- 
ment. It was obviously pleasing to Russia. The in- 
ference is that the delay in opening a second front 
is caused by the British. 

The British have had experiences in second 
fronts, and in fighting in western Europe. In 1940, 
a second front established in Norway quickly came 
to grief. One opened in Greece in the next year 
more rapidly came to grief. Another second front 
was in north Africa. The idea of this was to chase 
the Axis out, and there build up a large Anglo- 
American force, which could later be ferried over 
to Greece, Italy, France, or possibly Spain or 
Turkey. The Axis would not know where the blow 
would fall, and could not defend all south Europe 
at once. The plan looked promising, especially as it 
nearly succeeded in chasing the Axis away from 
Africa. But the Axis made a come-back, and is yet 
there. So is this Front. 

Again a British army captured Syria, and has 
been ready to open a second front in Turkey, if 
that country can be induced to join in the war. Yet 
another British army, with some Americans, is in 
Iran (Persia that was), and can open a second 
front in Caucasia, if the Russians will let them in. 

If the British have no active second front, this is 
in spite of several very brave attempts which in- 
cluded one in Norway and, of course, the earlier 
one in France and the Low Countries. The British 
are experienced. They have fought a good deal in 
western Europe, and know something about this 
problem. Winter is approaching, and this year’s 
campaign in Russia is nearing an end anyway. Axis 
troops will then be available for sending to western 
Europe, and this means an increase in the difficulty 
of starting a new battle area there. 

The Axis attack on Stalingrad is making very 
slow progress. Whether this has disarranged the 
Axis timetable is unknown, since if there was a 
timetable, it never was published. Germans are in 
Stalingrad, but the Russians hold the bigger part 
of that now devastated city. The attempt to relieve 
Stalingrad by breaking through the Axis barrier 
line between the Don and the Volga Rivers has not 
made progress. 

The Russian attack west of Moscow has made 
some gains, and has taken part of the long con- 
tested city of Rzhev. But further north the Ger- 
mans have advanced, as they also have to a minor 
extent in the Caucasus Mountains. In a general 
way, the campaign in Russia appears to have 
slowed down with no major action, at this date, in 
any sector. CoL. CONRAD H. LANZA 


WASHINGTON FRONT 


LAST week saw a great change in the atmosphere 
of Washington. The air seemed considerably cleared 
after the we-are-losing-the-war boys had had their 
say and had been answered by the President in a 
fine show of temper. The symbol of the change 
came before a Senate sub-committee when “Cot- 
ton Ed” Smith roared at William M. Jeffers and 
Mr. Jeffers roared right back at him, almost scar- 
ing Mr. Smith out of his boots. Mr. Smith, speak- 
ing for cotton interests, objected to using rayon 
in rubber tires for the Army, and Mr. Jeffers in- 
formed him bluntly that if the Army wanted rayon 
no “pressure group” was going to stop him from 
giving it. 

It began to look as if the days of haphazard and 
magnificent planning had passed, and the day of 
decision had dawned. The new spirit was in evidence 
everywhere. It was heralded by the fireside speech 
of the President on October 12. The Congress 
buckled down to considering legislation drafting 
the 18- and 19-year-olds, though a little later than 
this observer predicted it would. Suddenly, also, ac- 
tion began on the manpower question. It began 
by the clear realization that manpower includes the 
armed forces, war industry, and the farms, which 
was a gain, because we are now beginning to look 
on our problem as a whole and not piecemeal. 

There was an apparent brief flare-up of the bad 
old days when Mr. Nelson of WPB told the country 
we would not lack for food this year and Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Wickard promptly contradicted 
him. It later appeared, however, that the Secre- 
tary spoke with an “if.’”” He meant that the farms 
must not be stripped of their labor for the forces 
and industry. It helped also to force a decision. 
While we have been regimenting materials we have 
gone along on a laissez-faire basis on producers, 
allowing them to accumulate where the earning 
power was highest. 

This is the meaning of the action which will 
shortly be taken on the manpower question. It will 
be an overall decision covering the field. Whether 
Mr. McNutt will be allowed to do the whole job, 
or whether we will start, as of old, with a commit- 
tee, is for the President to decide, but he knows 
now that if he chooses the latter alternative, he 
will sooner or later come to a one-man control. 

Moreover, there are now signs that the materials 
question is to be coordinated with the question of 
labor supply. Mr. Nelson has headed off contracts 
for places where there is a labor shortage and 
diverted them to those where there is a surplus, 
which should be good news for New York. It has 
been an open scandal, also, that companies with 
huge backlogs of unfulfilled orders had been al- 
lowed to order up to the requirements of those 
backlogs, which might not be filled for years. 

Finally, a decision is to be taken on the size of 
our Army. Do we really have to have eighteen 
workers to every soldier? If we do, then for 10,- 
000,000 soldiers we need 180,000,000 workers. It 
looks as if the Army’s sights will be lowered, or the 
statistics changed. WILFRID PARSONS 
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THE RIGHT OF PRIVATE PROPERTY 
IS NO EXEMPTION FROM ETHICS 


RT. REV. JOHN A. RYAN, D. D. 














THE EDITORIAL under the title Limitation of 
Income, in the October 3 issue of AMERICA, is a 
very good example of effective condensation. Its 
central theme is the morality of a tax proposal, but 
it depicts certain historical and constitutional as- 
pects of the subject which are essential to adequate 
understanding and correct judgment. It treats the 
right of private property as a moral power de- 
signed for and limited by human welfare and the 
common good. It points out that the concept of 
property underlying the rejection of the tax pro- 
posal, instead of resting on a metaphysical founda- 
tion, has its roots in social history and in a misuse 
of the Federal Constitution. Thus the application 
of a moral principle to an economic practice is pro- 
vided with a setting of realism. 

The editorial is undoubtedly in accord with Cath- 
olic teaching, and sound ethically, when it states 
that the limitation of individual incomes (specifical- 
ly to $25,000 a year for the duration of the war) 
is a legitimate exercise of public authority; for 
private property has a social as well as an individ- 
ual aspect, and Pope Pius XI declared that “re- 
quirements of social life’ impose boundaries upon 
the right as well as the use of ownership. Whether 
a given limitation upon the scope of ownership 
should be adopted in a given situation, is a ques- 
tion to be answered by the public authority, says 
Quadragesimo Anno, “provided that the natural 
and Divine law be observed.” Any one who should 
be rash enough to attempt to prove that the $25,000 
limitation disregards either of these standards 
would find himself confronted by insurmountable 
obstacles. 

As the editorial points out, “this was common 
teaching all over Western civilization until the In- 
tellectual Revolt of the eighteenth century.” No- 
where has the rejection of this traditional doc- 
trine and the substitution of the “pagan idea that 
a man’s right to property is unrestricted,” produced 
quite as much confusion and economic injury as 
in the United States. Here this pernicious notion 
“came to be associated in many minds with the 
American Constitution. . . . ” Probably not one 
American Catholic in ten realizes the fact, to say 
nothing of the implications and importance, of this 
unfortunate association. Almost thirty-five years 
ago, President Arthur T. Hadley, of Yale Univer- 
sity, described the fact and its bad effects in a state- 
ment which has been called “the classic pronounce- 
ment on this subject”: 
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The fact is, that private property in the United 
States, in spite of all the dangers of unintelligent 
legislation, is constitutionally in a stronger position, 
as against the Government and the Government 
authority, than is the case in any country of Europe. 
However much public feeling may at times move 
in the direction of socialistic measures, there is no 
nation which by its constitution is so far removed 
from socialism or from a socialistic order. This is 
partly because the governmental means provided for 
the control or limitation of private property are 
weaker in America than elsewhere, but chiefly be- 
cause the rights of private property are more formal- 
ly established in the Constitution itself. 

This may seem a startling proposition; but I think 
a very brief glance at the known facts of history 
will be sufficient to support and sustain it. For prop- 
erty in the modern sense was a comparatively re- 
cent development in the public law of European com- 
munities. In the United States, on the contrary, 
property in the modern sense represents the basis 
on which the whole social order was built up and 
established. (The Independent, April 16, 1908. Re 
printed in Orth’s The Relation of Government to 
Property and Industry, pp. 1-2.) 

Following these introductory sentences, Presi- 
dent Hadley’s article sets forth the contrast be- 
tween the history of private property in Europe 
and in the American Colonies, and then shows how 
the powerful position enjoyed by private property 
in our Constitution was greatly strengthened by 
two “fortuitous events’: the decision of the Su- 
preme Court in the Dartmouth College case (1819) 
and the adoption of the Fourteenth Amendment 
(1868). Space is wanting here for a presentation of 
Dr. Hadley’s arguments concerning these two “for- 
tuitous events.” Let it suffice to say that no com- 
petent student of the Constitution and the Supreme 
Court would reject his conclusions. 

At the close of his very able volume, An Eco- 
nomic Interpretation of the Constitution of the 
United States (1913), Charles A. Beard submits 
the following among his conclusions: 

The Constitution was essentially an economic docu- 
ment based upon the concept that the fundamental 
private rights of property are anterior to govern- 
ment and morally beyond the reach of popular 
majorities. (p. 324) 

The first clause of this sentence is historically 
true, while the “concept” itself is in accord with 
natural law and the teaching of the Church. The 
second clause is likewise in harmony with justice, 
insofar as popular majorities should not have the 
power to violate “private rights of property.” How- 
ever, the statement that these rights, as they were 
exaggerated by the men who wrote the Constitu- 




















tion, are “beyond the reach of popular majorities,” 
while technically correct, is not accurate in its im- 
plications. The position enjoyed by property in the 
Constitution is not beyond the indirect reach of 
popular majorities. The people of the United States 
choose the President and the members of the Sen- 
ate; these officials determine the personnel of the 
Supreme Court, and the Court has the power to 
affect by interpretation the constitutional position 
of private property. 

As noted in the editorial, “for a long time every 
attempt to regulate property in the interest of the 
common good was frustrated by the Courts.” That 
was due to the ethical, political, social and eco- 
nomic opinions entertained by the Judges during 
that “long time’”—roughly speaking, from 1890 to 
1937. When the personnel of the Court was 
changed, or about to be changed, in the second 
half of the last decade, “the Courts,” in the words 
of the editorial, “reversed themselves and vindica- 
ted the proper authority of the state.”’ This change 
in constitutional interpretation was achieved main- 
ly through the decisions in the cases of the National 
Labor Relations Act, the Social Security Act, the 
Washington State Minimum Wage Act, all occur- 
ring in 1937, and the Wages and Hours Act, in 
1941. Owing to these decisions, the “pagan idea” 
of an unrestricted right of private property has lost 
its former impregnable position in the Constitu- 
tion; legislation for social justice is now constitu- 
tional. 

While American Catholics bear no responsibility 
for the long domination in American life and in- 
stitutions of the immoral doctrine above described, 
we have to confess that they were considerably 
influenced by it in their notions about the right of 
property. Twenty or twenty-five years ago, a large 
proportion of them would have denounced the 
editorial upon which we are commenting as at least 
“socialistic.” Probably they could not help being 
corrupted by the psychological atmosphere in 
which they lived. Many of them were moved by 
the same atmosphere to oppose the application of 
moral principles to economic situations. A priest 
who defended the doctrine of a living wage in his 
pulpit would expose himself to the criticism that 
he ought to preach the Gospel instead of preaching 
economics. 

During the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, 
the doctrine that economic transactions were ex- 
empt from the moral law was either explicitly or 
implicitly taught by the principal Protestant de- 
nominations, and the Catholic minority in the Uni- 
ted States could scarcely avoid yielding to this 
dominant error, although Pope Leo XIII, in 1891, 
clearly condemned both the exaggerated notions 
of property rights and the opinion that the Church 
has nothing to do with business. It was not until 
Pius XI reiterated and amplified Leo’s teaching 
forty years later that the traditional Catholic doc- 
trine acquired anything like general acceptance 
among the Catholics of the United States. 

More than twenty-six years ago, I put into one 
of the chapters of my Distributive Justice this 
sentence: 


It seems reasonable to conclude then that neither 
the limitation of possessions nor the limitation of 
inheritance is necessarily a direct violation of the 
right of property, but that the possible and even 
probable evil consequences of both are so grave as 
to make these measures of very doubtful benefit. 

Although I inserted the first part of this sentence 
with some hesitation, the book received the Im- 
primatur of Cardinal Farley, and likewise of Car- 
dinal Hayes and Archbishop Spellman in subse- 
quent editions (1927; 1941). 

To be sure, legal limitation of fortunes and in- 
heritances is not identical with that of income, but 
the ethical principle is the same; income is the di- 
rect or indirect source of both fortunes and in- 
heritances. 

The prediction in the editorial that the Presi- 
dent’s suggestion for a $25,000 limitation on in- 
comes would not receive the approval of Congress 
has been verified by the event; nevertheless, Mr. 
Roosevelt has utilized the authority conferred upon 
him in the recently enacted Price Control Act to 
empower the Director of Stabilization to “place a 
$25,000 limitation on salaries after taxes, but with 
due allowance for life-insurance premiums and 
fixed obligations previously incurred.” It should be 
noted that both the President’s original sugges- 
tion and the laws under which he now authorizes 
Director Byrnes to establish this limitation will be 
restricted to the period of war emergency. More 
important still is the restriction of Director Byrnes’ 
income-limiting power to wages and salaries. There 
is nothing in the Price Control Act which would 
authorize either him or the President to fix the 
upper limit of income derived from investments. 
Inasmuch as property-income rests upon a lower 
ethical foundation than work-income, one may be 
pardoned the regret that Congress did not empower 
the President to apply the limitation to the former 
as well as the latter. 

Most opponents of the suggestion that the Gov- 
ernment should tax into the public treasury that 
part of all incomes in excess of $25,000, have 
stressed the relatively small amount of revenue 
that the measure would yield—something like 
$650,000,000. But the fiscal aspect of the proposal 
is not its most important feature. More beneficial 
would be its social and ethical effects and implica- 
tions. It would compel those affected by it to com- 
ply more closely with the Christian principles and 
rules for the distribution of superfluous wealth. 
Here is a part of what Pope Pius XI said on that: 

At the same time a man’s superfluous income is 
not left entirely to his own discretion. We speak of 
that portion of his income which he does not need 
in order to live as becomes his station. On the con- 
trary, the grave obligations of charity, beneficence 
and: liberality which rest upon the wealthy are con- 
stantly insisted upon in telling words by Holy Scrip- 
tures and the Fathers of the Church. (Quadragesimo 
Anno, N.C.W.C. Edition, p. 18.) 

In this instance, the beneficiary of the distribu- 
tion would be the Government of the United States; 
specifically, its prosecution of a war in defense of 
civilization and Christianity. Surely that would be 
as worthy an object as investment to provide 
“favorable opportunities of employment,” which 
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Pope Pius XI pronounced “an act of real liberal- 
ity.” On the other hand, the persons who would be 
compelled to surrender all their income in excess 
of $25,000 a year net would not have to suffer 
either physically or morally. In fact, most of them 
would be better off in both respects. Not only in 
war-time but in peace-time, a $25,000 upper limit 
for net incomes would exert a very beneficial in- 
fluence toward the correction of that false concep- 
tion of welfare which is the greatest single obstacle 
to right and reasonable living. As I have written 
elsewhere: 

It is commonly assumed that to be worthwhile, 
life must include the continuous and indefinite in- 
crease of the number and variety of wants, and a 
corresponding growth and variation in the means of 
satisfying them. Very little endeavor is made to dis- 
tinguish between kinds of wants, or to arrange them 
in any definite scale of moral importance. Desires 
for purely physical goods, such as, food, drink, adorn- 
ment, and sense gratifications generally, are put on 
the same level with the demands of the spiritual, 
moral, and intellectual faculties. The value and im- 
portance of any and all wants are determined mainly 
by the criterion of enjoyment. In the great majority 
of cases this means a preference for the goods and 
experiences that minister to the senses. Since these 
satisfactions are susceptible of indefinite increase, 
variety, and cost, the believer in this theory of life- 
values readily assumes that no practical limit can 
be set to the amount of goods or income that will 


be required to make life continuously and progres- 

sively worth living. (Distributive Justice, Third Edi- 

tion, p. 243.) 

In the same work, I put down the following 
estimate of the maximum cost of reasonable liv- 
ing: 

Somewhere between ten and twenty thousand dol- 
lars a year lies the maximum expenditure that any 
family can reasonably devote to its material wants. 
This is independent of the outlay for education, re- 
ligion, and charity, and the things of the mind gen- 
erally. In the overwhelming majority of cases in 
which more than ten to twenty thousand dollars are 
expended for the satisfaction of material needs, some 
injury is done to the higher life. The interests of 
health, intellect, spirit, or morals would be better 
promoted if the outlay for material things were kept 
below the specified limit. (P. 245.) 

This estimate is well within the volume of expendi- 
tures that would be available to a man whose net 
income was restricted by law to $25,000 a year. 

In conclusion, I endorse heartily the statement 
of the editorial, “so far as ethics is concerned, there 
may be nothing wrong with it,” i.e., the proposal 
for a $25,000 legal limitation on incomes. However, 
I would introduce two qualifications or amend- 
ments: first, “ethical” should be understood to 
cover not only the virtue of justice but all the 
virtues that underlie Christian perfection; second, 
“may be” should be changed to “is.” 


MEXICAN PRESS STAGES THRILLER: 
THREE ACTS—HERO AND VILLAIN 


W. EUGENE SHIELS 














IT is common knowledge that the Department of 
State and the Nelson Rockefeller Committee are 
taking great pains to build closer Inter-American 
relations. In some quarters critics have felt that 
there was too much emphasis on economics in these 
efforts, and that the necessary foundations of 
friendship could be better cemented by discover- 
ing and fostering the more fundamental unities, 
the cultural ties linking the two continents. To this 
end they directed considerable attention, pointing 
to several good-will ambassadors whose under- 
standing of and sympathy with Latin-American 
life was received with serious doubt, and rather 
abrupt questioning, in the public forums of our 
neighbors. 

The latest news from Mexico reverses this at- 
titude. Genuine ambassadors of good-will have 
scored a solid victory. They have developed a true 
meeting of minds, and the meeting of minds is hav- 
ing a day of it in Mexican public life. 

The story stems from the group of brilliant Latin 
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Americans who assembled in this country during 
August and September for the Inter-American 
Seminar on Social Studies. Among them were the 
Foreign Minister of Ecuador, a member of the 
House of Deputies of Venezuela, the Regent of the 
School of Law in the Catholic University of San- 
tiago, Bishop Andrea who directs the outstanding 
social work in Argentina, three noted jurists of Rio 
de Janeiro, two eminent directors of social action 
in Colombia, and a large delegation of Mexican 
celebrities headed by Bishop Miranda. 

When news of the Seminar’s reception in Wash- 
ington reached Mexico City, the account produced 
a startling effect and gave rise to a series of epi- 
sodes whose outcome will be watched by a wide 
audience in the Americas. As the story of this 
dramatic incident unfolds, the onlookers will see a 
cast of characters portraying the three main types 
currently in the forefront of Mexican public life. 
They include the Liberal, represented by El Popular 
of the Capital City, the Radical Communist in the 














person of the ubiquitous and indefatigable Vicente 
Lombardo Toledano, and the vital Catholic body 
of the country. 

It should be kept in mind that a Liberal in Mexico 
is one who still believes in the discredited political 
views of the 1812 Spanish Constitutionalists. They 
love abstract freedom. They sing anthems to demo- 
cratic government, representative of a federal sys- 
tem whose reality is one on paper but not in fact. 
They insist on the enjoyment of free enterprise in 
the laissez-faire interpretation of “let the devil take 
the hindmost.” And they still think in terms of 
colonial days and the old state control over the 
Church. To them their past official history is “‘self- 
evident,” in that the ceaseless turmoil of 120 years 
has derived exclusively from the Church, its broad 
property holdings, its political activities, its ambi- 
tion to dominate the civil affairs of the nation. 
Unfortunately, most current United States manuals 
of Mexican history state these three Church-State 
items as facts, and thus throw a cloud over the 
elemental truth of the Mexican story. 

Of Lombardo and his Party there is no need for 
words. Theirs is a well-known type. Their objec- 
tives, strategy and tactics are defined and pro- 
fessionally practised. Nor need one elaborate on 
the meaning of the Catholic body. They believe and 
strive to practice the ideals of the universal Church. 

What was it that brought these three into a 
collision whose outcome holds promise of better 
things? The first act finds the Inter-American Sem- 
inar holding its meetings in Washington, Chicago, 
Notre Dame, Detroit, Buffalo, New York, and again 
in Washington. This assemblage of intellectuals, 
most every one of whom holds the doctor’s degree, 
conducted a masterly set of integrated sessions, 
on the way to arrive at a Christian order in the 
post-war world. They took for their theme the 
words which President Roosevelt had on another 
occasion addressed to Archbishop Mooney:—‘“the 
establishment of a constitutional order in which 
the spirit of Christ reigns in the hearts of men and 
of nations.” 

They were conducting sessions in their third city 
when the Mexican public suddenly showed extreme 
interest in their work. The journalistic and political 
outbreak came about in this way. 

The splendid reception given these delegates by 
the daily press of our country led the editors of 
Excelsior, the leading daily of the Mexican Capital, 
to ask an interview of the Archbishop of Mexico. 
On August 27, he received the representative of 
the paper, and next day Excelsior printed the inter- 
view under the heading of “Forces for Morality.” 
The quote ran in part: 

The Church is closely bound up with the essential 
bases of the American nationalities. No one ven- 
tures to question that fact. Therefore, the coordina- 
tion of the powers and.of the activities of Catho- 
lics is very important in the present and the future. 
There is no doubt that the Church will after the 
war take her stand at the head of the social move- 
ment, and that humanity, turning back from the 
crisis of materialism, will meet as ever a secure 
guide in the doctrine of Christ and in the teaching 
of His Church. 

Excelsior, after quoting, commented editorially: 


Forgetting for the moment each one’s personal 
creed, there is no escaping the tremendous impor- 
tance of these declarations, which constitute one of 
the most powerful measures for our consolidating 
a strong, solid, national unity. The words of the 
Archbishop of Mexico were spoken in comment on 
the meeting in Washington of prominent Catholics 
of America, of all the American peoples without 
distinction of races and languages. The meeting is 
being held with the approval of the high authori- 
ties in the United States, who see in it a trans- 
cendental moral force for the uniting of America in 
the fight against those tyrannical doctrines which 
deny the liberty and dignity of man... . President 
Roosevelt, in referring to this gathering of which we 
speak, pointed out the enormous moral force there 
present for bringing together every part of Ameri- 
ca. ... But all these facts have a very deep signifi- 
cance for Mexico, the land which has been lashed 
as have few countries in America by the tidal wave 
of materialism, now Marxist, now Nazi-fascist. 

On the following day the Liberal El Popular 
streamed across its front page the ominous head- 
line: “SENSATION CAUSED BY THE CLERGY AN- 
NOUNCING OPEN INTERVENTION IN POLITICS.” 
They picked out of their context the words of the 
Archbishop, “There is no doubt that the Church 
will after the war take her stand at the head of 
the social movement,” and made them into a battle 
cry. They lamented this statement, 


for the country has eliminated the religious conflict 
after the period of violence from 1926 to 1929 in 
which believing Catholics were the object of an un- 
just persecution of demagogic jacobinism, and now 
the clergy by their own conduct are on the point 
of provoking a new conflict. 
They concluded by noting that the revolutionary 
party promised soon to make a precise declaration 
against “any faction planting divisions in the anti- 
fascist front for motives of religion, race, or any- 
thing else.” 

Excelsior returned to the subject on the thirtieth 
with a forthright defense of the Archbishop. They 
called the editorialized news article of El Popular 
a “calumnious interpretation of what the Arch- 
bishop said,” and pointed out that “the eternal 
agitators seek to revive hatreds in the country.” 
The episcopate was speaking of a purely spiritual 
leadership, and the charge was unworthy of an 
answer from the Metropolitan. The article ended 
with a warm rebuke for the Communist faction 
which claimed to hold “the monopoly on social 
interests.” In the same issue they reported a ban- 
quet given the leaders of the Confederacion Traba- 
jores Mexicanos, wherein the speakers repeated the 
points raised by El Popular and made a direct at- 
tack on the Church as the cause of all the civil 
strife in Mexican history. While the dispatch does 
not so state, these men were but rehearsing the 
stock diatribe written for them by Emilio Portes 
Gil in his work—printed in English at Mexican 
government expense in 1936—The Conflict Be- 
tween the Civil Power and the Clergy. No informed 
person in our scholarly circles would risk quoting 
Portes Gil. 

El Popular, although a servant of the Liberal 
groups of Mexico, is generally known to reflect the 
opinions of Lombardo Toledano. In fact the paper 
not infrequently finds itself styled the mouth-piece 
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of the Communist leader and the recipient of con- 
siderable monetary support from his faction. This 
apparent contradiction, of Liberals in union with 
Communists, surprises few in touch with Mexican 
affairs. The Liberals fear and repudiate the Cath- 
olic teachings on social justice. With a blindness 
typical of their kind they underrate the Communist 
threat. They prefer to go along with the latter’s 
open hostility to Catholicism rather than make a 
frank profession of their religion in public life. 

Inevitably the Sinarquists were drawn into the 
play. For this society, now 600,000 strong, a non- 
political civic organization, has been winning a 
healthy respect in Mexico by its stand for social 
justice and Christian living. In passing, it should 
be remarked that the Sinarquists, or UNS, recently 
held in the Capital the first conference of their new 
labor union, the Labradores Sinarquistas. 

In his interview the Archbishop had plainly said 
that the UNS was in no way connected with Accion 
Catolica or with the Hierarchy or the clergy. But 
part of the press professed to see in them the 
demon of this “movement” of which the prelate 
had spoken. They were accused of being “clerical’’ 
and of political ambition, and the antagonistic news- 
papers in Mexico and the United States began again 
to beat the drums against them on this count, con- 
tinuing the effort to discredit their principles and 
undermine their unity. For among the anti-clerical 
Liberals it has long been a sin for others to go to 
church and to have any aspirations to public office. 

On September 2, the objective La Prensa sent a 
reporter to Sinarquist headquarters to get an ex- 
plicit statement of their stand in the controversy. 
Was it true that they intended to enter the public 
arena with a program for a new order and a slate 
of officers for the next election? They replied that 
they intended no political action whatever. The 
story of the interviewer, stating ten definite ques- 
tions with as many unequivocal answers, could 
leave no doubt of their position. 

The same paper reported, on September 5, a viru- 
lent bit of oratory whereby several Deputies 
charged the Sinarquists with plotting against the 
Government. In the very same column was printed 
the reply of the UNS, denying the accusation and 
demanding evidence of its truth. 

Then came the great outburst, well prepared, it 
seems, by the Liberal home press. On September 8, 
that eminent agitator, Lombardo Toledano—cur- 
rently on a cruise that will take him to the chief 
cities of Latin America, except for Argentina (a 
good propaganda exception and strictly along the 
Party Line)—stepped off a ship at Havana and de- 
livered himself of the following mixture of un- 
truth and factiousness: 


The Fifth Columnists, directed by the Pope, are 
scheming to implant a “new Christian order” when 
the war is over. This threat will confront all the 
nations of the world after the war. The sustaining 
factor in this intrigue in my country is the Sinar- 
quist Party. Two Germans and two Spanish Fal- 
angists created this organization in 1938. [It was 
formed in 1936 by five native Mexicans.] This new 
Christian order will be directed by the Pope, who 
for the time is trying to divide the Americas into 
two parts, Anglo-Saxon and Latin. We the workers 
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fight and will fight against this theory, which is 

nothing less than a reconstruction of the Spanish 

Empire of the sixteenth century modernized, a crea- 

tion of the power of Catholicism in the world of the 

twentieth century. 

The interview was reported in Novedades of 
Mexico City on the day of its occurrence. Two days 
later in that paper the UNS, through its Jefe, 
Manuel Torres Bueno, delivered a proper rebuke to 
the man who had insulted the reputation of his 
own nation by this tirade. 

Lombardo in this speech had his mind on an- 
other phenomenon which has caused him much 
perturbation. There is in Mexico a gentleman popu- 
larly spoken of as Don Maximino. He is the brother 
of the President, Manuel Avila Comacho, and he 
heads the difficult Ministry of Communications. 

Devoting a long editorial to the employes of 
this office, in its edition of September 20, Justicia 
Social states pointedly that this Ministry is one 
which, with two others—The Central Department, 
and that of Public Education—is almost entirely 
staffed by Communists or those who travel with 
the comrades. At this moment they are trying des- 
perately to counter the force of Don Maximino, 
who is seriously engaged in cleaning out all Com- 
munist influence from his strategic office; and they 
threaten a general strike of government workers 
in order to break his power. The Don, a man with- 
out any future political intentions, has done more 
in a quiet way to break the hold of the Reds on 
Mexico than any other single person. In his un- 
declared war against those radicals he is relying 
firmly on public opinion, and there he has a strong 
ally in the UNS. For the greatest achievement of 
the UNS has been a revitalizing of public spirit in 
a courageous stand for true Mexican ideals. 

For the position which he has taken, Don Maxi- 
mino is under heavy attack. The conflict is not a 
matter of the rights of labor, but a deeper cultural 
conflict between genuine American principles and 
an oriental despotism. His success, and the victory 
of Mexico over the unnatural children who are its 
real enemies, may well come as a result of the 
Inter-American Seminar and the stir it has caused 
in Mexico. If so, American nations will be drawn 
closer to each other. Our policy of collaboration 
will have been worth all the time, the thought, and 
the energy that good men are giving in these days 
to the cause of Inter-American solidarity. 

Note. As these lines go to press, the President 
of Mexico is reported in expressions of public ap- 
preciation for the support of the Church in the 
present great effort to achieve national unity. Ad- 
dressing the representatives of the newspapers at 
Teziutlan, he recorded his pleasure at the dictum 
of Archbishop Martinez: “Catholics recognize their 
duty to collaborate with the Civil Government be- 
cause the latter has the right to decide the course 
that nations should take in international issues, 
particularly regarding armed conflict.” He said: 
“The attitude [of the clergy] helps greatly in unify- 
ing the country and strengthening morale.” 

The Mexican press greeted his statement as a 
proof of the “new era of friendship between the 
Mexican Government and the Catholic Church.” 

















ASPECTS OF THE WORLD AT WAR 
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HITLER'S PROGRAM 


ON September 30, Hitler, at the Sportspalast, in 

Berlin, stated, with reference to German military 
lans: 

For this year we have prepared for ourselves a 
very simple program. In the first place, under all 
circumstances, we must hold whatever must be held. 
That is to say, we must let the others attack as 
much as they wish wherever we have no intention to 
advance. We must hold everything and must wait to 
see who tires first. In the second place we must at- 
tack under all circumstances where attack is neces- 
sary. ... While we are on the defensive in northern 
Europe, as well as in the west, we gain thereby all 
necessary conditions for the necessary organization 
of Europe with regard to this war. 

The last quoted sentence is important. Hitler had 

two things in mind. 

First, he explained that this year’s campaign, as 
part of the reorganization of Europe, had been in- 
tended to deprive Russia of her last great wheat 
region, to take away from her the last coal suitable 
for coke, to cut the Volga River traffic line, and to 
interrupt her access to the oil territory. Except for 
the last item—which has been only partially com- 
pleted—Hitler has already accomplished the others. 
As a result, Russia is in a difficult position as to 
food and supplies. 

Secondly, to reorganize Europe to the advantage 
of the Axis, the latter has been rehabilitating the 
Ukraine, as well as other areas, to provide food 
supplies, raw materials and manufactured products. 
The aim has been to develop essential production 
centers in places too far distant for bombers from 
Britain to attack. For this purpose the Ukraine is 
ideal. We do not know how much progress has been 
made; some has certainly occurred. 

Hitler’s speech gave no information as to his 

future plans. Of course he did not intend that it 
should. Naturally he will defend what “must be 
held,” and will attack whatever is “necessary.” He 
did not give away what he considered as “must” 
and “necessary.” 
Mr. Churchill recently stated that he 
would leave it to the Germans to worry about 
where and when the Second Front would come, so 
Hitler is leaving the United Nations to do a little 
guessing of their own, as to what he is going to do 
next, and when he is going to do it. He mentioned 
that the Axis was stronger than ever right now. 
This may be so, although we hope not. Predictions 
have not been wanting that the Axis had passed 
the zenith of its strength, and would hereafter de- 
cline. Similar predictions have been advanced for 
the past three years. Everyone can hope that this 
time it may be true. 


SHACKLING PRISONERS 


GERMANY has charged that the British, in viola- 
tion of the Rules of War, fettered a small number 
of German prisoners taken by them in battle. As 
a reprisal they shackled 1,376 British prisoners in 
Germany. Canada and Great Britain, in reprisal for 
this action, thereupon shackled an equivalent num- 
ber of German prisoners which they held. Each 
side threatens more reprisals. 

The facts which led to this unusual and regret- 
able incident are these: On August 19, after the 
raid on Dieppe, the Germans found a British order 
directing that German prisoners taken during the 
raid, be shackled. There is no evidence that any 
were shackled, and the order was later denounced 
by the British Government as unauthorized. Later, 
on October 4, a small British raiding party landing 
at night on Sark, a German-held Channel! island, 
captured five German prisoners, and shackled their 
hands to prevent their destroying papers they 
might happen to have about them. Only one pris- 
oner was brought away, the other four escaping, 
which was how the Germans found out about it. 

The reason for the shackling is this: Modern 
methods require accurate information as to the 
enemy’s strength, dispositions, arms, etc. This is 
normally secured through identifications, meaning 
prisoners taken dead or alive. From their uniforms, 
orders, maps and other papers, information of 
much value is regularly secured, and both sides 
raid for the express purpose of obtaining identi- 
fications. 

The raids on Dieppe and on Sark were in part 
to find out how the enemy was protecting the 
French coast, and with which and with how many 
troops. It was desirable to keep prisoners from de- 
stroying papers about them. The shackling of pris- 
oners, while not authorized, is not prohibited by 
the Rules of War, and handcuffs are not cruel if 
used for only limited periods. It is a common meth- 
od in handling civil prisoners. The German claim is 
that this is exactly why they object. Shackling 
criminals is proper, but they claim that this is de- 
grading if used against a soldier who has fought 
honorably. 

Now that reprisals have started, no one can tell 
how much further they will go. The whole affair 
seems very unfortunate, and one that could and 
should have been settled without penalizing inno- 
cent parties. As usual, the Germans commenced it. 
Let us hope that this and similar actions will short- 
ly be abandoned in favor of a Christian spirit in 
dealing with those unfortunate and helpless men 
who are prisoners of war. 
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CHRIST IS THE ONLY KING 
WHOSE RIGHTS ARE TRULY DIVINE 


WILLIAM A. DONACHY, S.J. 
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THE CONCEPT of kingship, in our time, is defin- 
itely mildewed. Rust dims the crown; moths make 
merry in the ermine; Graustark lies on the other 
side of Alice’s Looking-glass. 

England still has a King, to be sure; but he is 
rather a symbol of continuity, a repository of tradi- 
tions than an active monarch. There is as much 
difference between his power, certainly, and the 
might of the old “divine-right” rulers as there is 
between the archers of Agincourt and the RAF. 

It might seem somewhat paradoxical, therefore, 
that Pius XI, acceding to the wishes of the Faith- 
ful, should climax the Holy Year of 1925 with the 
establishment of a new feast of “Our Lord Jesus 
Christ the King.” 

Yet, though the formal proclamation of the feast 
was new, the truth it celebrates is as old as Paul 
and the Gospels, traceable back through the 
Prophets. Christ’s Kingship rests on no mortal 
foundations; it is not, as a result, subject to decay 
nor to the discredit which the evolution of gov- 
ernmental forms has brought to almost all of the 
earthly dynasties. 

His kingship is, as Pius XI declares, “in a special 
manner spiritual and concerned with spiritual 
things.”” Because Christ’s contemporaries forgot 
that fact, because they distorted the prophetic pic- 
ture of the Ruler to come, which the Psalmist, 
Isaias, Jeremias and other prophets had drawn for 
them, they failed to recognize the Broken Man 
Who stood before Pilate. The king they expected 
was to assume power in a blaze of swords and blare 
of trumpets. Little wonder, then, that they did not 
acknowledge a kingship which was not founded on 
military conquest or political manipulation. 

Pius XI indicates the real foundations of Christ’s 
Kingship. By His superlative excellence He towers 
above all created beings. Yet His majesty does not 
dwarf them into insignificance but rather attracts 
them, tempered as it is with charity and meekness. 

Never until now has anyone been so much loved 
by all the peoples of the world, nor will it ever 
happen in future that anyone will be loved as Christ 


Jesus. 
For Christ is God, He has the Divine Nature, 


and as such “is to be adored . . . by angels and 
men.” But He is likewise man, He has also human 
nature; and from this ineffable union of the two 
natures in Him, it follows, Pope Pius says, “that 
angels and men must be subject to His empire as 
Man.” 

To this natural right of sovereignty over all 
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creatures, Our Lord, by His Redemption, added an 
“acquired right.” We no longer belong to ourselves; 
we have been bought, St. Paul tells us, “with a 
great price.” As God, He is equal with the Father 
and the Holy Ghost; as Man, He receives, from the 
Father, power and glory and kingdom. 

In what does Christ’s Kingship consist? Normal- 
ly, the full hegemony which may properly be 
called “kingly,” comprises three powers, legisla- 
tive, judicial and executive. In a democracy, like 
our own, these are divided among three branches 
of government; in a-kingdom, they are concen- 
trated in the monarch. 

It is plain from the Gospels that Our Lord came 
to fulfil the Old Law, that He authoritatively 
amended and complemented it, that He demanded 
obedience and submission. “If you love me,” He 
told His Apostles at the last supper, “keep my com- 
mandments.” He was a lawgiver Who spoke “with 
authority.” 

Again, on the Sabbath day, when He cured the 
infirm man, and hypocritical leaders accused Him 
of violating the Sabbath, He told them flatly that 
the Father “hath given all judgment to the Son.” 

Finally, Pius declares, the “power which is called 
executive must also be attributed to Christ.” For 
all men must bow to His rule, or suffer the con- 
sequence of disobedience—punishment. The effort 
to sentimentalize Christ into a weak and character- 
less Ruler is not justified by either history or the- 
ology. It is the same all-merciful Christ Who, time 
after time, reiterates the stern truth that Hell 
exists. 

This is Christ the King, God and Man, combin- 
ing in Himself, in infinite equipoise, inexhaustible 
mercy and inexorable justice. All through the Scrip- 
tures, Old Testament and New, is His portrait 
drawn. He is Isaias’ “Prince of Peace” Who, as 
Jeremias promises, “shall reign and .. . execute 
judgment and justice.” His kingdom shall extend 
to “the ends of the earth,” says the Psalmist and 
of that kingdom, as the Angel Gabriel testified to 
Mary, “there shall be no end.” 

This is a King Who did not organize His sub- 
jects for conquest and death but Who, in the prime 
of young manhood, laid down His life for His sub- 
jects. Causing His people no suffering, He was 
Himself bruised for their iniquities; having, indeed, 
a strictly “Divine right” to empery, He bought our 
liberty and our allegiance at the price of His pre- 
cious Blood. 




















Time after time, in His life, Our Lord insisted on 
the spiritual nature of His Kingdom. He fled from 
the admiring throng who would have made Him 
king; He proclaimed the otherworldliness of His 
domain before Pilate. His followers are to conquer 
only themselves; to do penance and be baptized; 
to hunger and thirst after justice; to take up their 
cross and follow Him. It was in this spirit that 
Godfrey de Bouillon refused to wear a crown of 
gold in Jerusalem, the city in which His Master 
had worn a crown of thorns; that he walked around 
the ramparts penitentially barefooted, as the an- 
cient chroniclers report. 

Actually, though He does not interfere with our 
liberty, Christ has complete power over states and 
empires and to deny that is, Pope Pius XI declares, 
“a shameful error.” His clear right to complete 
sovereignty, Pius XII thus states: 

The Son of God, the reflection of the Father’s glory 

_ and the embodiment of His essence, true God from 
the true God, light from the light, born before the 
birth of the centuries, is King by His Divine nature, 
because He created all things and rules them at 

His sovereign will. As the Son of man He inherits 

the same legitimate honor and bears a royal name. 
And again, in the very first Encyclical he wrote, 
Pius XII affirms the same truth: 

He . . . holds the fortunes of all states, all peoples, 
all nations, in His hand. To Him only it belongs to 


shorten or lengthen the duration of them, to bring 
them to affluence and honor. 


This was the kingly glory of Christ which Paul, 
centuries ago, vindicated against what Father Prat 
calls “the heresy of Colosse,” a doctrine derogatory 
of Our Lord’s pre-eminence. And, in our own day, 
when a new Erastianism raised its head in Ger- 
many, perverting the virtue of patriotism into the 
madness of extreme nationalism, Pius XII spoke 
out strongly and sternly to that land (Mit Bren- 
nender Sorge): 

In your country ... voices are swelling into a 
chorus urging people to leave the Church, and among 
the leaders there is more than one whose official 
position is intended to create the impression that 
this infidelity to Christ the King constitutes a signal 
and meritorious act of loyalty to the modern State. 
The tendency of certain modern governments 

to claim exclusive rights over their peoples and to 
indoctrinate the young with a false ideal of loyalty, 
Pius XII likewise deplores in his first Encyclical, 
composed as the darkness of war spread over the 
earth. 

Any training of young minds which neglects or 
repudiates the feelings and the spirit of the Christian 


religion is a crime of high treason against Him, who 
is King of Kings and Lord of Lords. 


Yet though the Pope jealously guards the honor 
of Christ, Whose earthly Vicar he is; though he 
develops the proposition of Leo XIII that “the 
whole human race is most truly under the power 
of Jesus Christ,” he is likewise careful to insist 
that this rule is primarily spiritual. 

Some men, he says, resent the authority of the 
Church. Because She insists that only Christ’s truth 
can make the world free, that He is King, that 
we must fashion our lives on His, some have sus- 
pected “that the whole structure of civil authority 


is being threatened, that its rights are to be in- 
vaded.” 

This objection, the Holy Father answers un- 
equivocally: 

We declare in all apostolic sincerity that the 
Church is as far removed as possible from any inten- 
tion of that kind; that she stretches out her mother- 
ly arms to men, not asking to have dominion over 
them but, in every possible way, to be their servant. 

The King Who founded that Church, after all was, 
in many ways, a strange King. His birthplace was 
a stable; He had not whereon to lay His head; His 
courtiers were fishermen; His special love were the 
sinner, the weak, the forlorn, “the men of the bat- 
tered battalion,” those who labored and were heavy 
burdened. He came to save the world; His very 
Name, Jesus, means Savior. He died upon a cross 
and was buried in a borrowed tomb. 

His Church, which carries on His life in the 
world, has no more wish for mundane power than 
Her Divine Master had. The winds and the waves 
obeyed Him; water reddened into wine at His 
word; and death relinquished its victims at His 
command. But with all that might and majesty 
He tells us: “Learn of me because I am meek and 
humble of heart.” 

It was with fatherly grief that Pius XI decried 
the reluctance of men, and especially rulers, to 
study in that school of Christ. Years ago, St. Paul 
gave his Christians the principle of obedience to 
their rulers. They were to be obeyed because they 
held the place of Christ. In that way, obedience 
to civil authority is ennobled; for the ruler’s power 
is sublimated and made a participation of Divine 
Authority. The citizen’s obedience, purified of all 
servility, is equivalently deference to Christ in His 
representative. 

Because he knows the Divine source of his stew- 
ardship and realizes that he must some day give 
an account of it, the ruler governs with humility 
and holiness. The citizen’s allegiance and loyalty 
come not from the fear of ever-present secret po- 
lice but from a deep conviction of the Divine origin 
of lawful authority. That would be the balance of 
power and submission in the truly Christian state. 
Man, however, preferred to study governmental 
science in the forest and field, where the strongest 
still is king and might is still right. 

It is with particular appropriateness, then, that 
we turn to Christ, this year, on the Feast of His 
Kingship, to renew the consecration of ourselves 
and all that we have to His Sacred Heart. He is 
Our King Who redeemed us by His Blood; He is 
our high Priest, perpetually offering Himself as 
a victim for our sins. 

The Holy Father assures us “that Christ Our 
King was never nearer to us than He is in this time 
of decision . . . ” The last fifty years have given 
us enough of bungling leadership; there is a Leader 
Who stands at the door and knocks, if only we 
will admit Him. Cardinal Wolsey chose between 
God and King; and pledged his loyalty to the latter. 
He lived to regret his choice and died bemoaning it. 
Had he only realized it, there was a King to whom 
he could have consecrated his whole energy with- 
out remorse, a King Who is also God. 
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THE RIGHTS OF CHINA 


THE Atlantic Charter was implemented in a forth- 
right manner when, on October 9, the United States 
and Great Britain simultaneously announced the 
end of their Extraterritorial Rights in China. The 
stroke was a blow at nineteenth century imperial- 
ism. And if our Allies want a sign that we mean to 
win the peace, after winning the war, the sign is 
there, clear, complete, final. 

This war is being fought against an imperialist 
Axis plan to conquer and re-divide the world. It is 
also being fought to correct grave inequalities in 
the global picture. All parties to the conflict, friend 
and enemy, agree that a new world is certain to 
come out of this total combat. 

China is the first country to receive justice from 
the combatants. In the nineteenth century the im- 
perialistic powers marked out “spheres of influ- 
ence” in the Celestial Kingdom. They then created 
“incidents,” and proceeded to take what they 
wished. France and Germany were there, and van- 
ished. Japan struck in 1894, and again in 1937. 
Russia took its slice of Manchuria, and England 
pushed through the Opium Wars of 1840-1842 and 
1856-1860. In the time of the Boxer Rebellion the 
United States, after helping to clean up that riotous 
affair, retained garrison posts as a protection for 
American citizens. 

In reconstructing the historical situation, we 
must hold to objective truth. And there we find 
that some of these incidents, particularly the inter- 
vention of the United States, were well justified. A 
case might be made out for our retaining the posts 
as future insurance against banditry. But in the 
light of the splendid resurgence of China, under the 
inspiration of Chiang Kai-shek, clearly there was 
no longer any justification for our staying on. 

China is today a nation. That any other nation 
retain the really sovereign Extraterritorial Rights 
would mean a frank imperialism, and an implied 
betrayal of our Chinese ally. 

Our renunciation at this time will have a broad 
influence on the trust that other peoples put in 
American war intentions. On China it will undoubt- 
edly produce a marked increase of determination 
to carry on with the defense against Japan. 

We hope that within our own country the act 
will have impressive results. Our rugged individ- 
ualists must have been rudely shocked at the news. 
But what of that other class that always sees Uncle 
Sam as an imperialist monster, everything from 
the Colossus of the North to the image of Shy- 
lock? 

Just how large is the class we do not now know. 
But time was when a certain school pointed the 
finger of shame at all our foreign relations. 

Professor Chapman, lately deceased, was the 
best authority on our Caribbean affairs. Asked once 
to write a series on our imperialism in the Carib- 
bean, by a notoriously “liberal” weekly, he replied 
that he could not do so, for he knew of none. He 
added: “if you can hire someone to say there was, 
go ahead!” 
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MANPOWER HEADACHE 


UP till now the problem of manpower has fol- 
lowed a familiar pattern. We saw the same 
chain of events in organizing production, in 
solving the rubber shortage, in the fight to stop 
inflation. First of all, there was confusion at 
the top which finally gave way to unified direc- 
tion. Secondly, efforts to proceed according to 
peace-time processes were ultimately aban- 
doned for a system of rigid control. 

In the manpower crisis, the lack of unified 
direction at the top has been conspicuous. In 
one way or another, at least half a dozen Fed- 
eral agencies and departments, including the 
War Production Board, the War Manpower 
Commission and the War Labor Board, have 
shared responsibility. This multi-headed leader- 
ship has been further complicated by the heads 
of the armed forces, since intelligent planning 
on the production front must wait until they 
have definitely determined how large an army 
and navy are needed. 

The political factor involved is even more 
delicate than it was in the rubber and inflation 
crises. As elected servants of the people, the 
President and Congress are dependent on the 
support of the country. They must ask them- 
selves not only whether such and such a plan is 
the best plan, but whether, in these circum- 
stances, it is politically feasible. 

All-out mobilization on the labor front, for 
instance, may be the best possible measure, but 
will organized labor submit to such regimenta- 
tion? Will the farmers, most individualistic 
group in a nation of individualists? To what 
extent will the country stand for the employ- 
ment of women? Can employers be forced to 
stop discrimination on grounds of race, color 
and religion? 

In the tradition of political democracy, the 
President has tried to solve these questions 
mostly through voluntary cooperation. That 
method has failed in important respects, as he 
implied in his radio address on Columbus Day; 
and he now foresees the possible necessity of 
rigid and authoritarian controls on the labor 
front. We think he is right in believing that the 
people will not shrink from this regimentation, 
especially if they know that their Government 
is handling the problem in a unified, intelligent 
way. They do not have that assurance now. 
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YOUTH IN THE ARMY 


FROM the President’s radio address of October 
12, it seems certain that the age for compulsory 
military service will be reduced to include the 
eighteen-year-old group. The change is regret- 
table, but necessary. As the President pointed 
out, it is the young man, ordinarily, who makes 
the best soldier, the unit of the army that can 
end this war in the shortest time. 

Certainly it seems wiser to draft these young 
men rather than their elders nearing forty 
years of age, or beyond it. Many of these men 
are married, and have dependents. Their chil- 
dren are of the age in which they are most 
easily influenced and trained by the presence 
of the father in the household. To take them 
away tends to weaken, in some cases most seri- 
ously, the very social group upon which the 
state depends. 

The change will, of course, mean the end of 
the college for the duration of hostilities. It is 
possible that the college will be used to some 
extent for the preliminary training of these 
youthful levies, but college in the academic 
sense now takes a vacation. The more heavily 
endowed institutions might provide for students 
who are unfitted for military service, but these, 
very probably, will be drafted for work which 
they are able to do in factories or on farms. 

What can be done to prepare students who 
propose to take up medical or scientific courses, 
both as necessary in war as soldiers, is a prob- 
lem to be worked out by the military authori- 
ties and the colleges. Another need, no less 
grave, is provision for the education of young 
men whose vocation is work as Religious or 
diocesan priests. If the necessary supply of 
physicians, scientists and priests, is to be main- 
tained, it is evident that provision must be made 
in the law which changes the age for military 
service. 

We suggest that this provision be made in 
terms so plain that no doubt can arise in the 
mind of even the most captious member of the 
selective service boards. Scientists, doctors and 
priests, are not luxuries. They are necessities, 
both in war time and in the reconstruction pe- 
riod which will follow. No one is likely to for- 
get that man has a body to be cared for, for 
every ache reminds him of the fact. The need 
for the soul physician is no less real. 
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GOOD-BYE, MR. LEWIS? 


WITH 500,000 members of the United Mine Work- 
ers, John L. Lewis marches out of the C.1.0. But 
in what direction is he marching? Will he retain 
his avowed intention of remaining free and inde- 
pendent? Or will he lean in the direction of the 
A.F. of L. at the coming peace parleys with the 
C.1.0.? 

True, he has recently styled Mr. William Green 
a renegade, and at Toronto, on October 11, Mr. 
Green called for the exclusion of Mr. Lewis from 
these parleys. What title Mr. Lewis has bestowed 
upon President Murray, of the C.I.O., escapes our 
memory, but it is no secret that Mr. Lewis regards 
Mr. Green as a weakling, and Mr. Murray as a self- 
seeking incompetent. Does he fancy himself a mas- 
ter diplomat who can play upon the defects of 
Messrs. Green and Murray and, overcoming them, 
put himself at the head of a united labor front? 

These are questions which Mr. Lewis alone can 
answer. But we do not think that the time has 
come to bid Mr. Lewis goodbye. 

On the whole, we should be sorry should this be 
the greeting which labor is preparing for him. The 
man has his faults, but he has power, and that 
power, properly harnessed, can be used to good 
advantage. At the moment, it is largely wasted. 
But “harnessed” is not a word which Mr. Lewis 
can abide. Let us amend it, then, and express our 
regret that at the moment Mr. Lewis can work 
harmoniously with neither the C.I.0., the A.F. of 
L., nor the Government. 

The founder of the C.I.O. has a host of enemies, 
most of them of his own making. In their eyes he 
is not a friend of labor, but an opportunist who has 
never overlooked a source from which profit and 
power could be drawn for the benefit of Mr. Lewis. 
In 1936, by a stroke of the pen, he transferred 
union funds amounting to half a million dollars to 
the coffers of the Democratic National Campaign 
Committee. Yet in 1940, they continue, he was 
among Mr. Roosevelt’s most bitter opponents. Mr. 
Roosevelt did not change in that interval, the critics 
aver. But Mr. Lewis felt that his support had not 
been properly valued. In other words, his aid to the 
candidate in 1936, and his opposition in 1940, 
were, in the one instance, a bid for favor, and in 
the other, hatred because that favor had not been 
accorded. 

Mr. Lewis’s relations with the Communists have 
been similarly criticized. He fought the Commu- 
nists through his United Mine Workers, and even 
debarred them from membership. Yet in the early 
days of the C.I.0., when he needed organizers bad- 
ly, he accepted their services, in the belief that he 
could use them, and control them. From the effects 
of that belief, the C.L.O. still suffers. No Communist 
himself, Mr. Lewis at times gave the public reason 
to believe that the C.I.O. was ready to follow the 
Party Line. As an outstanding instance, his ap- 
pointment of Harry Bridges as one of his two repre- 
sentatives on the West Coast, may be adduced. 
Organized labor was in a bad way on the Coast, yet 
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in the public eye, Bridges was not a responsible 
labor leader, but an agitator of questionable ante- 
cedents and aims. 

With all his faults admitted, it must not be for- 
gotten that John L. Lewis did for labor in this 
country a work which others had tried to do and, 
after repeated failure, had declared impossible. He 
invaded the strong castle of conscienceless capital- 
ism, and when he emerged he had organized mil- 
lions of previously unorganized workers in the steel 
and automobile industries. Beginning in 1935, he 
saw by 1940 the fulfillment of most of his aims, 
and also the beginning of a counter-movement 
which ended with his resignation as President of 
the C.I.O. in that year. 

The organization of these oppressed workers was 
a matter of intense interest to this Review, and 
from the outset Mr. Lewis’s efforts were warmly 
supported in these pages. When we thought that 
his methods were unwise or unjust, or ill-consid- 
ered, we spoke out openly, but we never criticized 
his aims. We thought him then, and still think him, 
a man of rare power who should be usefully em- 
ployed. In our judgment, organized labor will be 
ill-advised to look upon John L. Lewis merely as a 
figure to be blasted out of the picture. 


WASTE 


TWENTY-FIVE years ago, a Belgian commission 
found much that was admirable in the American 
way of life. But some of its members privately ex- 
pressed the opinion that we Americans were the 
most wasteful people in the world. Near many fac- 
tories, they had beheld huge piles of scrap, rusting 
in the rain, and in the mining country, they had 
seen equally huge piles of coal, rejected as unfit for 
commercial or domestic use. Our habit of throwing 
away clothing, utensils and food, they viewed with 
amazement. 

The Belgian report was not widely read, and most 
Americans who saw it probably passed over these 
criticisms, expressed but mildly in print, as im- 
pertinent. Americans could afford to dress well, to 
pick and choose the best parts of the food served to 
them, and to throw an ice-box or an automobile 
onto the scrap-pile, instead of calling for the ser- 
vices of a repair-man. That was the American way 
of life, and it was a good one. 

Chesterton once remarked that our shop-girls 
dressed like princesses. With his customary gra- 
ciousness, he added that they also had the bearing 
of princesses. But until the great depression set in 
thirteen years ago, it was a heedless existence that 
many of us led. For the next decade, it will be a 
straitened life for all of us. None of us will be clad 
as princesses or kings. 

This war turns our eyes back to the habits of 
our ancestors, and will oblige us to acquire a few 
of them. Wastefulness was never a characteristic 
of the people who made this country great. That 
bad habit budded when fortunes began to pile up, 
and the crowd turned to ape the habits of the idle 
rich. War will end that folly. 
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THE HIGHER LAW 


WHEN we obey the orders of legitimate authority 
in the state, we do not obey man. We obey Al- 
mighty God. God might have ordained that the 
machinery of the state be operated by Angels, or 
by holy and learned men, directly appointed by 
Him. But He did not so ordain. It is His Will that 
we live in a reign of law, administered by human 
beings like ourselves, who exercise authority, not 
in their own names, but in His. It follows, there- 
fore, that disobedience to the state is also disobedi- 
ence to God. For we have been bidden by Our Lord 
Himself, as we read in our Gospel (Saint Matthew, 
xxii, 15-21): “Render . . . to Caesar the things that 
are Caesar’s.” 

In these days of stress, when we are called upon 
by the state to make many sacrifices, it is well to 
remember that Our Lord would have us obey 
promptly and cheerfully. A good Catholic is neces- 
sarily a good citizen. He will be interested in all 
that seems calculated to uphold good government, 
because he knows that this is the conduct which 
has been prescribed by Our Lord to all who would 
follow Him. His good citizenship flows from and is 
strengthened by his obedience to God. 

What Our Lord teaches about the things that 
are due to Caesar is indeed an important truth. 
But it is by no means the most important truth 
which he enunciated when the Pharisees tried to 
entrap Him into disloyalty to the established State 
in Israel. The whole world today gives, willingly or 
perforce, to Caesar all that is due him. But how 
many governments give to God what is due to God? 
For governments, too, even as individuals, although 
not in the same way, are bound to acknowledge 
God’s sovereignty, and to obey His law. Yet some 
of them hate God, and try to destroy religion 
among the people, while others, usually indifferent 
to Him, give Him in the day of peril a worthless 
lip-service. Unfortunately, even yet, they do not 
realize that peace can never reign unbroken in this 
world, until men and governments alike bow be- 
fore His infinite majesty, and pledge obedience to 
His supreme law. 

Forgetting the world and its miseries, let us look 
into our own hearts. Do we obey the precept of Our 
Lord, “Render . . . to God the things that are 
God’s”? No man living can honestly assert that he 
fulfills his duties to God, omitting none, from the 
greatest to the least. God gives to us generously. 
What do we give to Him? Perhaps when trouble 
comes, we turn to Him, but what is first in our 
minds then is not God, but release from some tem- 
poral burden. We go on in life with hardly a serious 
thought of our duties to Him, and of our duties to 
our neighbor, and then rebel when He does not 
work a miracle to avert what we think is disaster, 
but which, in His eyes, is the shock that will bring 
us to our senses. 

“My child, give Me your heart,” is the pleading 
of the all-holy One. We have not listened to His 
voice, but now is the acceptable time. Fidelity to 
the great duties of our state of life will cleanse our 
hearts, and make them less unworthy of Him. 
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YARD-STICK SET TO OUR MAGAZINES 


CHARLES A. BRADY 








“MAGAZINE,” at least in Webster, means “pow- 
der-room,” and not the blue-mirrored-after-Louis- 
Quatorze-night-club variety, either, but the sort 
that hoists with their own petard brash young 
journalists who conduct just such injudicious in- 
quiries as the following, which is: What do you 
consider the most important magazine published 
in the United States today? 

The question is not ours, really; it was asked 
word for word some weeks ago, and for a very 
matter-of-fact purpose, doubtless, by a rather well 
known statistical bureau. Probably it will bring the 
firm in question the desiderated information, but 
as a query pure and simple it is no great shakes, 
for it ignores such fundamental considerations as: 
What are your criteria? Just what does important 
mean in this particular semantic context? Impor- 
tant for whom and for what? From the standpoint 
of mere transient influence or sub specie aeterni- 
tatis? 

However, independent of its metaphysical defi- 
ciencies as a poser, Carsen Associates’ statistical 
riddle-me-this offers the reader of contemporary 
periodical material a fascinating and controversial 
field for speculation. The ensuing is one browser’s 
more or less considered judgment, and, it is a 
work of supererogation to add, in no wise com- 
promises the policy or page of his present indulgent 
host among modern journals. 

The day has long since passed when those two 
pre-Victorian Gogs and Magogs, the Quarterly and 
the Edinburgh Review, could divide the magazine 
field between them. Editorial authority is more 
widely diffused nowadays, and of the great nine- 
teenth-century publications only Punch remains to 
brandish a withered bladder, Thackeray’s Cornhill, 
the other sad survivor, having expired just before 
Munich. But with the aforesaid qualification in 
mind, one might hazard the guess that two of Mr. 
Luce’s publications, Life and Time, for better or 
for worse, represent together the paramount con- 
temporary influence upon American opinion in gen- 
eral, with Fortune pontificating and raising its 
secular crozier benignly in the background. And, 
to make this part of the dossier complete, include 
the Reader’s Digest. 

The exact secret of the Luce formula is, per- 
haps, hard to state; one might suggest, somewhat 
inadequately, that the reader genuflects in mind 


before a disarming blend of shrewdly suggested ob- 
jectivity and brisk, laconic, military drum-beat 
of authority of utterance. What is truth, asked 
jesting Pilate, and the gods of Fleet Street an- 
swered: Fiat Luce. Of course, it is well to remern- 
ber that the ablative in both Latin and Sanskrit 
may connote either with or without. At any rate, 
the thing is astonishing, if at times disquieting, 
journalism. 

Of the weeklies that address their appeal to more 
specific audiences and less specific but still apparent 
ideological interests, the Nation and the New Re- 
public, with their layer-cake pattern of fine prose, 
distinguished literary criticism in the form of first- 
rate book reviews, and discreetly violent geopoliti- 
cal Billingsgate, are far more effective in their 
impact upon the “liberal” mind than the companion 
Catholic weeklies, AMERICA and the Commonweal, 
are upon the collective mind of American Catholi- 
cism. 

The reason is not far to seek. Literate Ameri- 
can Catholicism is more than a bit diffident about 
following the party line in matters that lie out- 
side the provinces of ritual and dogma. Whether 
one explains this phenomenon on the grounds of 
superior objectivity—(there is something in this 
point of view; witness Catholic opinion divided over 
the issue of the Spanish struggle)—or attributes 
it to downright snobbish cowardice—(and there is 
something to be said for this point of view as well, 
but that, as Kipling used to say, is another story) — 
the fact of Catholic resistance to Catholic journal- 
ism remains a sad fact in the realm of the incon- 
trovertible. 

The fair demesne of belles lettres is become as 
legendary and inaccessible as Arthur’s Avalon or 
Cabell’s kingdom of Poictesme. The very name car- 
ries a reproach; there can be no place for the 
creamy taper-sheen of the ivory tower amid the 
clangar of the Iron Age. One registers with regret 
the abdication of the Atlantic Monthly. Harpers 
had renounced the crown years ago to effect a 
Parliamentary straddle between the Manchester 
Guardian and the London Economist, but one still 
had hopes that the hoary old Atlantic would rear 
its Triton’s head above the waves and push with 
prodding trident some new Moby Dick into view— 
at least until the issue after Pearl Harbor; now 
the sea-god’s tines are blunted on the metal cara- 
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pace of submarine hull and spiny-thorned depth 
charge. Yes, call us an anachronistic laudator tem- 
poris acti, if you will, but a hybrid mixture of a 
Kiplinger Washington News Letter and the Na- 
tion’s Business under the cover of the magazine of 
Holmes and Howells seems uncomfortably close to 
striking the Pequod’s colors before the upraised 
javelin of homo militaris’ and homo oeconomicus’ 
mailed and clenched fist. 

There has been a similar degeneration on the part 
of that eidolon of middle-class life and culture, the 
Saturday Evening Post, which critic De Voto could 
once extol for its high incidence of admirable fic- 
tion, and salesman Babbitt enjoy for its Agatha 
Christie mysteries; both of whose judgments, it 
might be remarked parenthetically, add up to 
pretty much the same sum. This sudden and catas- 
trophic slide down the greased chute of mediocrity 
is quite some little time post-Pearl Harbor; it dates 
back only a few months to the drastic editorial 
shake-up, consequent upon a convergence of crises 
over the Post’s foreign-affairs policies and a series 
of articles dealing with the problems of anti- 
Semitism. 

Whatever the merits of this tempest within Ben 
Franklin’s tea-pot, the net result of the recent Phil- 
adelphia scrapple has been to confront several cool 
millions of weekly subscribers with an appalling 
change: the venerable Post has turned into a pallid 
carbon-copy of Collier’s, without that weekly’s 
verve, plus some of the more mawkish features of 
a fellow Curtis publication, the Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal. 

We shall say no more than this of those glossy 
packaged cartons for pre-digested pap, the ladies’ 
magazines, except that the old connotation of pow- 
der in regard to magazine fits them like an Eliza- 
beth Arden beauty-mask or a clay-pack gauntlet; 
they are little more than a running patter of super- 
ficiality broken at intervals by the softly modulated 
competition of rival cosmetic advertisements. But 
this condition is by no means new; they were never 
anything other. 

If one should put our initial query from the point 
of view of stylistic excellence and general literary 
tone, one should be tempted to nominate that 
metropolitan charivari, the New Yorker. The New 
Yorker is the first fresh magazine force within 
either British or American humor, since Punch 
ceased to be shocking to the class it had been satir- 
izing and was adopted by them as a national in- 
stitution like the Marble Arch, or a physical habit 
like the morning constitutional or the hardy cold 
tub. 

Punch rounded out its first century just this 
year; the New Yorker has still to complete its sec- 
ond decade. So far Beau Eustace Tilley, of the 
New Yorker’s cover, stays spruce and verbena- 
scented, and shows no symptoms of becoming 
arteriosclerotic. But there is a danger in these cases 
that his Georgian quizzing-glass may cloud over 
the scrutinizing, satiric stare, and become a mere 
museum symbol, as happened, alack! to Punch’s 
scepter. 

This has its literary compensations, to be sure, 
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but so far it has not taken place. The fertilizing 
rivulent is still flowing salt and cold; it has not yet 
petrified into the grotesquerie of stalagmite and 
stalactite within the crystal cavern of caste. If this 
should occur, as it did occur to Punch, while social 
point might suffer, literary charm might conceiv- 
ably even be enhanced; stalagmites can look amaz- 
ingly like the chess queens of Tenniel or the pouting 
belligerence of Steig’s street urchins. 

The New Yorker, then, is on the credit side of 
the ledger. So, on another plane, and in another 
column, to continue the homely budget-image 
householder William Cobbett would have approved, 
are the various home magazines which do a thump- 
ing good business in the Lares-and-Penates line 
(homegrown variety, not imported, nor of manu- 
factured origin). These burn a grateful incense 
before the somewhat neglected triune shrine of 
hearth and child and kitchen-garden, and, although 
their editors are most likely oblivious of this par- 
ticular social creed, manage to do practically for 
the Chester-Belloc ideal of Distributism what the 
late lamented American Review used to advocate 
in more theoretical terms. They are a heartening 
portent in the face of the mass-advertising blandish- 
ments of the national weeklies. 

Another promising trend is represented by a 
Notre Dame quarterly, the Journal of Politics, 
which fills a long-awaited and, when you come 
to think of it, almost unaccountable gap in the 
publication ranks of the country that bred the 
Federalist papers. One could wish, however, that 
its unfortunate format and abominable proof-read- 
ing did not dower it with quite that conspiratorial 
air of having been inked off underground in the 
back streets of some Parisian faubourg during the 
days of the Commune. 

One might point out that certain of the elder 
magazines continue to pull their weight most credit- 
ably; the Yale Review, for example, is consistently 
gratifying. One would have no hesitation about 
including the Saturday Review of Literature in this 
privileged circle, if the recent magnificent regional 
issue on the Southwest were fairly representative 
of its average performance; but, unfortunately, 
such is not the case, for the paper of Morley, the 
Benéts, and Dr. Canby, is becoming more and more 
a brazen mouthpiece for the dialectic of collec- 
tivism. 

As for the sundry University reviews and quar- 
terlies, they are much as they always were, com- 
mendable and otherwise, and this is not the place 
for comment upon them; but it ought to be noted 
in strict fairness that some of the Southern publica- 
tions especially have experienced a spring-tide 
quickening and freshening of near-Renaissance 
dimensions. 

What answer the statistical bureau will get, I’m 
sure the deponent knoweth not. It would be a mat- 
ter of no mean interest, however, to know what a 
poll taken among the readers of these columns 
would reveal. Do I discern straw votes being wafted 
in the wind? Which magazine do you consider most 
important in the American scene, and on what 
grounds would it rate your accolade? 














BOOKS 


WORTH FIGHTING FOR 


THe Roap To Victory. By the Most Rev. Francis J. 

Spellman, Archbishop of New York. Charles Scrib- 

ner’s Sons. $1.75 
BELIEF in America runs like a tonic breeze through 
this small, thoughtful book. It is a belief in the “funda- 
mental righteousness of the Constitution, in the basic 
righteousness of the people”; a faith that sees, behind 
all the flag-waving, the only true basis for patriotism, 
namely, that it is a Christian virtue. 

This double aspect of a love for country based on the 
principles of Christ is what we would expect quite nat- 
urally from one who is at once Archbishop of a great 
metropolitan See and Military Vicar to the Armed Forces 
of the United States. 

The book is, briefly, a statement of the principles of 
the Church in their application to the present war and 
the future peace. This brings a wide field under the 
Archbishop’s ranging vision, and on all the facets of the 
problem he throws the light of that Truth that is peren- 
nially new. 

In education, he desiderates more of the ascetic ideal, 
an insistence on discipline; true liberty, he says, is “free- 
dom to do what we ought to do”; democracy means 
charity and “the differentiating note between civilization 
and barbarism is love.” These, and other similar obser- 
vations, are striking in their expression, and will be in 
their content for those who have not realized how ap- 
plicable are the principles of Christ to even this present 
mad world. 

Nor does the book remain in the sphere of merely 
stating principles. It goes on to discuss the actual work 
of the Church in the war, the efforts of the Popes for 
peace, the relationship between morals and morale. The 
now famous Five Points of Pius XII are detailed, under 
the impelling motive that “only a spiritual America can 
win a just peace after it has won a justified war.” 

There is much sound, sane thought in the book, none 
of it, to be sure, new—but truths are not new. The 
statement of them, though, is here manly and forthright, 
unmistakably direct and challenging. Quoting the Presi- 
dent, that of the three institutions indispensable to the 
American way of life now as always, the first is religion, 
the Archbishop sees it as the foundation of our national 
salvation, and regrets that “it has not been tried.” 

Read this book thoughtfully, and you will have an 
answer to the querulous question you hear at times: 
“Why don’t the churches do something about all this?” 

Haro_p C. GARDINER 


EMILY, ELUSIVE REBEL 


Come SLOWLY, Epen. By Laura Benét. Dodd, Mead 

and Co. $2.50 
THERE have been so many books about Emily Dickin- 
son, news of yet another does not stir instant enthusiasm 
—at least not until Laura Benét is named as its author. 
Then we feel more comfortable: Emily’s secret is not 
again to be made the subject of pedantic conjecture, 
nor her reticent soul stretched once more under the 
public microscope. Yet how write of Emily at all and 
leave her secret, her soul, out? 

Come Slowly, Eden is described simply as “a novel 
about Emily Dickinson”: somehow that turns the trick. 
Miss Benét has recreated the little world of Amherst in 
the middle of the last century—the ugly yellow church, 
the young college, the autumn Cattle Show, the very 
gowns worn by the ladies, the painted decorations on the 


carriages. And she has got the characters to life. Squire 
Dickinson is a special triumph, odd mixture that he 
was of stern Puritan parent and enterprising citizen 
who could not bear any trotter in town faster than his 
own: his eldest daughter inherited his coloring—red- 
brown hair and eyes “like the sherry in the bottom of 
the glass after the guest leaves”—and there was an 
understood but scarcely conscious spiritual kinship be- 
tween them. Vinnie, too, the devoted sister with a puss 
never far from her heels, is admirably caught. 

As for Emily herself, puckish and quicksilver Emily, 
strange as an exotic flower of her own little winter 
conservatory, Emily, the rebel, who still could never 
escape her Puritan conscience—she remains as much 
a mystery as ever. Indeed, nobody yet has been able to 
explain the riddle of genius, nor, in particular, the rid- 
dle of this unique American genius. 

The book opens with Emily and Helen Hunt as chil- 
dren playing “beneath the syringas,” and follows on 
with her daily life—Emily in the woods watching her 
favorite frogs; Emily anxiously questioning Professor 
Hitchcock if there is a flower immortality; Emily a 
school girl at Miss Lyon’s Mount Holyoke Female Sem- 
inary, troubled at not finding herself able to be “con- 
verted,” disapproving of fasting on Christmas and being 
the only one in the school to say so; Emily back at Am- 
herst for the holidays, enjoying taffy-pulls with the 
merry young home-town crowd; Emily making the 
family’s crisp brown loaves or stirring up a syllabub; 
Emily visiting in Washington where her father was a 
member of the House of Representatives, winning ad- 
mirers and exchanging repartee with gray-beards; and, 
finally, Emily in Philadelphia and the momentous meet- 
ing with Dr. Wadsworth. 

The plan of this “novel” was originally the idea of 
Winifred Wells, but she died suddenly shortly after a 
start had been made. Miss Benét then took over. She 
is entirely conversant with all the available Dickin- 
soniana and with the period. Come Slowly, Eden will 
send many readers back to the Life and Letters and, 
best of all, to the Poems. PAULA KuRTH 


PRUSSIAN FRANKENSTEIN 


THE GUILT OF THE GERMAN ARMY. By Hans Ernest 

Fried. The Macmillan Co. $3.50 
IF there be any who still feel there is a disparity of 
ideal and purpose between the Nazi party and the Ger- 
man army, this comprehensive and thoroughly docu- 
mented study should effectively disillusion them and 
dissipate optimism about some sudden disruption within 
the Reich based on that phantasy. Dr. Fried, of the New 
School for Social Research, an authority on political 
science, who speaks from many years of closehand ob- 
servation of National Socialism from its rise till his 
emigration from Austria in 1938, demonstrates that the 
two forces are not only hand-in-glove, but that Hitler- 
ism is the glove covering up the mailed fist of the ever- 
powerful and belligerent military clique. The latter, 
which never really acknowledged the defeat of 1918, 
achieved with Machiavellian artistry the gradual mili- 
tarization of a people imbued with a strong will for 
peace after the debacle of Kaiserism. 

The primary need of the militarists then was neither 
money, power, weapons nor men. It was for an ideology 
“which would enable them to force the German people 
into a new mass war” and be a vehicle for its propa- 
gation, says Dr. Fried. Where did they find it? General 
Von Lossow in a frank acknowledgement in 1924 testi- 
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THE FIRST SEVEN— 


(and fourteen more to come!) 


PAGEANT OF THE POPES 
by John Farrow $3.50 


The standard histories of the Papacy run to something over 100 
volumes and more than 5,000,000 words. Mr. Farrow has suc- 
ceeded in condensing all the most significant material into a 
single, continuous narrative, packed with interesting detail. All 
the Popes are here and all the facts you will want to know about 
them, good and bad. The fourteen striking portraits (redrawn by 
Charlot from the best authentic sources) are a real help in under- 
standing some of the crucial episodes in what is certainly the 
strangest story in the whole history of the human race. The 
book is handsomely and sturdily bound, and will make an excel- 


lent 
THE JUDGMENT OF THE NATIONS 
by Christopher Dawson $2.50 


In this book Christopher Dawson has gathered his mature con- 
clusions as to the nature of the present world crisis, its origi 
and the principle upon which its solution must be sought. ow 
did it happen? Mr. Dawson tells us how he thinks it happeened 
and his book challenges the reader to find a better explanation. 
Its style is lucid, and it is a valuable signpost to all who are 
striving to pierce to the meaning of what is happening around us. 
Its great merit is that it forces the reader to face the ultimates, 
the final “either-or”’, “‘yes-or-no” that lie at the bottom of the 
whole business. 


THE ROAD TO VICHY 
by Yves Simon $2.25 


A well known French philosopher throws much needed light on a 
subject that is of the greatest importance for Americans to under- 
stand correctly. Simon, who is an uncompromising democrat of 
the French Catholic tradition, is unalterably opposed to Petain 
and the so-called ‘‘Catholicism” of the Vichy group. A very 
illuminating book. Ready. 224 pages. 


RELIGION IN SOVIET RUSSIA 
by N. S. Timasheff $2.00 


A thoroughly documented report on conditions today prepared by 
a competent scholar from all available sources. There is also an 
authoritative survey of Communist Party policy from the in- 
ning, through the many shifting phases of the conflict. This is a 
must book for all who wish correctly to estimate the character of 
the Russian influence in the Post-War World. Dr. Timasheff, 
while he emphasizes the failure of persecution so far, is not too 
hopeful for the future. Ready. 172 pages. 


REPRESENTATIVE MEDIEVAL AND 
TUDOR PLAYS $3.50 


“The Passion Play” as known to us in the version of Oberam- 
mergau is only a part of the great Corpus Christi Pageant, which 
is here given entirely for the first itme for modern readers. It 
recounts human history from Eden to the Last Judgment. Every- 
man, and two of the salty farces of Thomas Heywood are given 
compiete. The translations remain faithful to the original in 
spirit, but bring the colloquial speech in which they were written 
in touch with the language of today. Translated (and with ade- 
quate stage directions) by Henry W. Wells and Roger S. Loomis, 
both of Columbia University. 


GREAT MODERN CATHOLIC SHORT 
STORIES $3.00 


A unique collection of stories of great distinction and variety 
about the life of Monks, Priests and Nuns. Includes the $1500 
prize story, “A Nun’s Diary,’’ Paul Horgan’s “The Surgeon and 
the Nun,” Agnes Reppler’s little gem “Sins,” and the minor 
classics “Fight for Sister Joe’’ and “First Confession.’’ Also 
stories by Katherine Mansfield, Morley Callaghan, Sean O’Faolain, 
Ernest Hemingway, F. Scott Fitzgerald, Elizabeth Madox Rob- 
erts, L. A. G. Strong, Phyllis Bottome, Geoffrey Household, 
Antonia White and nine others. Selected by Mariella Gable, 
O.S.B. 384 pages. 


MARY OF THE MAGNIFICAT 
by Mother Elizabeth Hart $1.00 


The Church has enshrined the Magnificat in her official prayer. 
It holds the place of honor at Vespers and when the Divine Office 
is chanted in choir, the music grows more elaborate for the Mag- 
nificat, and the incense rising before the altar calls attention to 
the solemnity due Our Lady’s Canticle. In this small book the 
author shows us the youthful Mary—the Mary of the four joyful 
mysteries. 


Sheed & Ward - 63 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. C. 
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fied: “We had realized that there was a healthy kernel 
in the Hitler movement . . . the power to make converts 
among the workers for the cause of nationalism.” Von 
Ludendorff and the professional army caste slapped life 
into the infantile movement and sedulously nurtured it 
because “it saw in ‘the Prussian Militarism’ the salva- 
tion for the future.” 

This revealing book, which is far too heavy in mate- 
rial and tone for either “popularity” or popular consump- 
tion, has six main divisions, correlated with a rich index 
and more than thirty pages of notes and statistical 
t-bles. It exposes the militarist roots of Nazism and 
explores the chief types of national militarism and their 
totalization in Germany as planned by the war-minded 
army officers. The author explains the function of the 
old Free Corps and civilian shock troops as the neces- 
sary bridge towards militarism in a pacifist era, but fails 
to give proper consideration to the responsibility of the 
constant Communist provocations during the Weimar 
Republic which provided the semi-militarized national- 
ists with a cloak of patriotism and respectability. After 
uncovering the hidden military powers behind the Hitler 
blight, he might have gone a step further and examined 
the industrial and financial powers represented by the 
ubiquitous I. G. Farben interests which by their eco- 
nomic control directed the destruction of German democ- 
racy and largely financed both the militarists and the 
Nazis. 

While Dr. Fried offers in an epilog reasonable sugges- 
tions for post-war scrapping of the traditional German 
military set-up and for fostering a really democratic 
army, he has ignored the possibilities that the militar- 
ists, while an integral part of National Socialism, might 
realize that they (and, one should add, I. G. Farben) 
have created a Frankenstein who is out of hand and 
perhaps must be destroyed by themselves before he 
smashes them up, together with their carefully planned 
war for world domination. NATHANIEL W. HICKS 


MICHELANGELO. By Leo Lerman. Alfred A. Knopf. $3 
THE lives of great artists have always been fascinating, 
and many of us are prone to see in them the reflection 
of some of our hidden aspirations. And when the subject 
of a story was a sculptor, painter, poet, architect, mili- 
tary engineer and road-builder, his life is all the more 
interesting. The works of Michelangelo are known to all 
of us, either through the medium of photographs or 
journeys to Italy. The period in which the artist lived 
and labored should be equally familiar to the young 
adults for whom this book was written. 

The author has woven a story held together with the 
threads of an imaginative interpretation of the times in 
which Michelangelo lived. Fact and fancy are nicely 
blended and the result ought to please a young adult 
and possibly entertain a mature person. Anyone who, 
today, is interested in a necessary revival of the arts of 
the Church will be amused to read of Michelangelo’s 
struggles with his peers and patrons and will see in 
them a proof that plus ca change plus c’est la méme 
chose. 

The tyro in the history of art ought to enjoy this book. 
The artist will find in it many tales that may make his 
life more bearable, and the amateur will spend a few 
pleasant hours dreaming over a colorful past. An inter- 
esting feature of the book is the detailed chronology of 
Michelangelo’s life and contemporary world events, an 
extensive index, and a number of good reproductions of 
works by the artist. Maurice LAVANOUX 


No Day or TriumMPH. By J. Saunders Redding. Harper 

and Bros. $3 
THIS book, by a young Negro author, is well-balanced 
and well-written. It is in four parts—the first, a short 
autobiography, gives us the author’s childhood, heredity 
and education. In it his prose is vivid, picturesque and, 
at times, almost poetic. 

The remaining three parts are a record of a trip 
through the South, undertaken with funds provided by 
the Rockefeller Foundation, and sponsored by the Uni- 

















versity of North Carolina, primarily to study the South- 
ern Negro. This Mr. Redding has done, presenting the 
results without explanation, apology or excuse. The 
people he interviewed range from hitch-hikers to college 
professors, from the poorest share-cropper to the owner 
of a seven-hundred-acre plantation. They lived on farms, 
in villages, cities and even in a town populated and run 
exclusively by Negroes. Each point of view was colored, 
inevitably, by its particular background, but each case- 
history makes more evident the fact that neither as- 
similation nor segregation will make a good working 
principle. The stories they told him are brutal, sordid, 
at times obscene, their language unspeakably vulgar, 
but the people themselves are real and intensely alive. 
However, it is a reality and a life without beauty and 
almost without hope. 

The Southern Negro, after eighty years of freedom, is 
still at the mercy of the white man. He is still patient, 
with the terrible patience learned during years of sub- 
mission, but he is developing growing pains, and is dis- 
covering that the freedom he took as a gift, must be 
earned, and the earning is not easy. For the majority, 
their philosophy may be summed up in the words of 
Menola Melancon, the Louisiana girl, with a trace of 
Acadian blood, who was the last character Redding en- 
countered: “I am born. Sometime, sometime too soon, 
I die. Now I live. That is all.” Now they live—that fact 
is victory—not triumph. And it is on that fact, fore- 
seeing years of unending struggle, that the writer closes 
his book. It will appeal immediately to those interested 
in the future of the Negro in America. 

ELIZABETH M. JOYCE 


Coarse GoLp. By Edwin Corle. E. P. Dutton and Co. 

$2.50 
THERE is a good deal of greasewood and sagebrush 
and sand in the first few pages of this novel; more than 
enough to convince the reader that this is the desert. 
But if the reader can survive these beginnings, the 
novel settles down to being a pretty good story of a 
gold-strike boom-town, (Coarse Gold, by name), in the 
Arizona desert; a town which became a ghost town when 
the gold veins were exhausted ‘round about 1902, and 
for forty years remained a ghost town inhabited only 
by rabbits and coyotes and a hermit philosopher seek- 
ing the answer to the old “What is Truth” question. 

The novel becomes somewhat coy again whenever 
hermit Chris Wick gets to mulling around with his 
problem; but if we know our critics, that is just the 
stuff which will bedazzle them into calling Coarse Gold 
“significant,” before they give the matter second 
thought. 

But, in 1942, a man with a portable fluorescent lamp 
comes into what used to be Coarse Gold, looking for 
tungsten ore; and Chris Wick has to decide whether to 
permit the ghost town to become another boom town, 
because, of course, he knows there is tungsten in the 
CaWO, (calcium tungstate—and very technical). If you 
must know whether hermit Wick discovers what truth 
is and lets Conover in on the tungsten discovery or not, 
then read Coarse Gold. You could do worse; but don’t 
be impressed. R. F. Grapy 


Get THEE BEHIND Me. By Hartzell Spence. Whittle- 

sey House, McGraw-Hill Book Co. $2.75 
CAPTAIN Hartzell Spence is Executive Editor of Yank, 
the Army newspaper. He was born in Iowa; and his 
father was a kind, strict, hard-working, full-practising 
Methodist minister. This is the author’s autobiography. 
It’s done in a good, quiet, Western style, and tells of all 
the handicaps, embarrassments, joys and rewards at- 
tached to being a Parson’s son. 

The parsonage is ever the mise en scéne of the story. 
If you have read One Foot in Heaven, or seen the movie 
made from it, you know what amusement, tenderness 
and Protestant fum are in store for you in the author’s 
latest book. The father’s loving discipline, example and 
spiritual exhortation make quite a little man of Hartzell. 
The lad tries hard to live up to the obligation of being a 
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Preacher’s oldest boy. The home restraint lends a kind 
of celestial joy to all the moments of mild relaxation 
from it. Working for a candy merchant, breaking a 
street light, falling in love, seeing his first legitimate 
show, taking his first taste of stimulant, and such things, 
are all told interestingly and with a scrupulous zest. 

The very hard work the author did in college on 
the University of Iowa’s daily newspaper has reaped 
abundant results for him in the finish and smoothness of 
this work. Though Captain Spence is young, the difficult 
practice of earlier years has washed away all awkward: 
ness from his pen. The homeliness and tall-corn savor in 
his style he can, of course, never wash away. 

Then there is the question of why Hartzell Spence 
refused absolutely to carry on the work of the Metho- 
dist ministry, despite his father’s pleading and begging 
with him to do so. Surely, the young man was all 
equipped to follow through. Can it be that the vague- 
ness of Methodism, of which there is abundant evidence 
in this book, that the open-to-all interpretation of the 
Bible and the frightening reliance on personal philan- 
throphy were judged to be too tenuous a basis upon 
which to rest his life? THomas B. FEENEY 


IN THE BEGINNING WAS THE LIGHT. By Amelie Posse- 
Brdzdovd. Translated from the Swedish by Grenville 
Grove. E. P. Dutton and Co. $3.75 
ANOTHER sentimental, womanish and very lovely book 
by the author of Sardinian Sideshow has just been tran- 
slated from the Swedish. Though authentic autobiogra- 
phy, it is the closest thing to a fairy-tale childhood I 
have ever met. 

The main fault is verbosity; the author understands 
this, for she writes that the teacher “gave us a lecture 
about the art of condensation and simplification which 
I personally wish I had taken more to heart.” 

Like her other autobiographical books, this deals with 
but a period of her life. Sideshow told of her intern- 
ment in Rome during the first year of World War IL. 
Roman Roundabout carried her through the Armistice. 
This book “turns back the wheels of time . . . to my 
own childhood.” It ends with the death of her father 
when she was thirteen. “I felt so clearly that, if I did 
not feel capable of anything else, I could write that 
book. I imagined that it would grow organically, almost 
of itself.” 

It surely did grow casually. But the author’s personal 
charm, her love, kindness, joy and the flood of intimate 
impressions that she supplies for human interest save 
it. She writes of Sweden, where she was born in 1884, 
and of royalty, boats, trips, palaces and governesses. 
The Posses were wealthy enough to be magnanimous, 
and talented. Her father was an important railway en- 
gineer, her mother a singer, one grandfather a poet and 
composer, another a Parliamentarian. King Gustav was 
a college chum of her father and the two afterwards 
exchanged visits. First interested in music, the lively “" 
turned later to painting, now writes, and married, in 
1915, a Czech painter 

She felt and acted like a Catholic. Her mother’s diary 
says: “She is nearer to God than I imagined any human 
could be.” Over the protests of one grandfather who 
“abhorred” Catholicism’s “hypocrisy, superficiality and 
sale of indulgence,” she read Thomas 4 Kempis and was 
“fascinated” by “books about cloister life and revelations 
of the Saints.” Yet she remained “convinced in Protes- 
tantism.” JOSEPH HUTTLINGER 





Pauta KurtH is Editor of the Journal of the Asso- 
ciated Alumnae of the Sacred Heart and author 
of the New Hope series of Mission books. 

Maurice LavaNoux is Secretary of the 
Arts Society, and a frequent contributor to the 
Society’s magazine. 

E.izaBeTu M. Joyce, of Detroit, does book review- 
ing for the International Confederation of Cath- 
olic Alumnae. 
































THEATRE 


THE EVE OF SAINT MARK. The big play of the sea- 
son has come to town. Its title is The Eve of Saint Mark. 
It is written by Maxwell Anderson, and produced at 
the Cort Theatre by the Playwrights Company. Also, 
it has been accepted by the critics without a dissenting 
voice, which is in itself a record. 

The story is a simple one and is told with beautiful 
sincerity, yet, the telling requires a cast of twenty-three 
persons against a two-act background of twelve scenes. 
This in itself is a novelty, but Mr. Anderson has always 
had the courage of his convictions. 

Young private Quizz West is a country boy from a 
typical American farm. There he has lived and worked 
with his father and mother, his two younger brothers, 
and with the companionship of a girl neighbor, Janet 
Feller, with whom he is in love. He is a soldier at home 
on a one-day furlough when we first meet him. The 
leading role is beautifully played by William Prince, 
who never for an instant is other than the unsophistica- 
ted country boy he is supposed to be. He knows he is 
soon to be sent on foreign service, but he has no idea 
of and no anxiety about where he will find himself when 
he disembarks. 

In following scenes we see him in his barracks, sky- 
larking with his comrades, mildly attentive to a few 
girls he meets, but never forgetting his own girl at 
home. All this is bright and cheerful, deeply human and 
intensely interesting. There is only one scene I could 
have wished omitted. Then we have a startling change. 

The scene is transferred to the Philippines, where Pri- 
vate Quizz and a half-dozen of his companions are mak- 
ing their last stand against the enemy. They are all 
victims of malaria and of extreme physical exhaustion. 
But here, too, there is no departure from the stark 
reality of a story which convinces us that we are see- 
ing not a play but a cross-section of actual life. 

It shows us our boys struggling, fighting and dying, 
all without the slightest suggestion of dramatic and 
unseemly heroics. 

The simplicity of the style and the convincingness of 
the situations are maintained to the finish. The boys are 
half dead of illness and exhaustion. They are utterly 
tired of war, and they are desperately homesick. But 
when they have the chance to cease fighting and to 
get away, they quietly take a final vote and decide to 
stay where they are, holding their ground for the sake 
of comrades who are fighting near them. 

The final curtain drops on the knowledge of the spec- 
tators that now the boys will not get away alive—a 
knowledge the boys share. Some of them take it sulkily, 
though they themselves have made the choice. Others 
are inwardly rebellious. But not one of them fails him- 
self nor his companions in action. 

The audience plays its part by breathless attention 
throughout the drama, and by filing from the theatre 
at the end almost without a word. To me that silent 
exit by that deeply moved audience is as impressive as 
the play itself. I have rarely seen its like in the thou- 
sands of plays I have witnessed. 

The acting of the entire company is superb. One re- 
calls especially that of the father and mother of the 
soldier boy, Matt Crowley and Aline MacMahon; of 
William Prince as Private Quizz, and of Mary Rolfe as 
his sweetheart; of Frances Marion as a chip off the block 
of old southern aristocracy. But the work of the entire 
company is so perfect that one hardly thinks of it at 
all. One simply watches, and strains one’s ears, and 
wipes one’s eyes. 

Go to the Cort Theatre. See The Eve of St. Mark. It 
is a spiritual bath in the bracing waters of patriotism 
and high human courage and . One is vast- 
ly refreshed and strengthened by it. 

ELIZABETH JORDAN 
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STREET OF CHANCE. The idea of discovering that you 
are somebody other than you think offers interesting 
possibilities. Here is spine-tingling melodrama that veers 
from the routine and makes just this suggestion. An 
amnesia victim is awakened from his state of forget- 
fulness by an accidental blow. Unconscious of a year’s 
lapse of time, he attempts to resume his ordinary rou- 
tine of life only to find that he is being pursued by the 
law as a wanted murderer. Piece by piece, after labori- 
ous and dangerous investigation, he patches the mysti- 
fying puzzle together, learns where he spent the many 
unremembered months, with whom, and why the police 
are hounding him. This production achieves its constant- 
ly sustained suspense and its greatest appeal to an audi- 
ence through the fact that the story is told from start 
to finish through the eyes of the reawakened man. The 
onlooker is as baffled by the introduction of new persons 
and bits from his forgotten past as the harried hero. 
Nothing is revealed until he, too, becomes aware of it. 
Pointing up the psychological disturbances of his main 
character, Jack Hively’s direction is tense and convinc- 
ing. Burgess Meredith is forceful as the dazed victim of 
uncertainty, while Claire Trevor sympathetically assists 
him. Adults who like an unexpected twist to their film 
fare will find this one very much to their taste. (Para- 
mount) 


YOU CAN’T ESCAPE FOREVER. Wartime rackets pro- 
vide the material for this commonplace offering. Three 
amateur sleuths, personnel of a big city newspaper, 
set out to discover the villains and smash their illicit 
trading. George Brent is the forceful managing editor 
who plays his hunches and they lead him, via the night- 
club route, into the haunts of Edward Cianelli, the black- 
market czar. Brenda Marshall is the inevitable girl re- 
porter who aids the action and the uncovering of a dirty 
political machine. Roscoe Karns as a news photographer 
contributes most of the laughs in the film. Wild chases 
by automobile and free-for-all fights are some of the 
ingredients that set a generally fast pace. Unfortunately 
most of the effort is wasted, for this picture never ar- 
rives any place that will satisfy a mature audience. 
(Warner) 


SIN TOWN. Rip-roaring adventure in an oil boom town 
best describes this outdoor action presentation. A pair of 
bunco artists, a man and a woman, use their wits in the 
wide-open community. Their alliance, both business and 
romantic, leads to trouble when the confidence man 
allows himself to be used as a stooge by the lawless 
elements and when he thinks he falls in love with the 
daughter of the newspaper editor. The finale finds the 
team leaving town wiser if not sadder for their experi- 
ences there. Though rough, old-fashioned melodrama 
reigns supreme with Western fights a-plenty, attempted 
lynchings, and even the spouting of a gusher in the nick 
of time, this film is objectionable because it never builds 
up a definite case against the nefarious goings-on, and 
sympathy is created for the wrongdoing depicted. Brod- 
erick Crawford and Constance Bennett have the major 
roles in this Western. They carry them well, but not 
well enough to make us overlook the moral sleaziness. 
(Universal) 


NORTHWEST RANGERS. This is a rehash of the old 
story of how the Mountie gets his man. One boyhood pal 
chooses the role of a gambler and eventually receives 
justice from the hands of his best friend. There is noth- 
thing new or novel in this Northwest version of the old 
adage that crime does not pay, but maybe some mem- 
bers of the family will find it passably entertaining. 
(MGM) Mary SHERIDAN 
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REALITIES OF LIFE—AND TIME 


Eprror: You have rightly branded Time Magazine’s 
secularistic bias in misinterpreting Vice-President Wal- 
lace’s vague phrase about Mexico’s right to schools that 
“teach the realities of life.” 

Mr. Wallace expressed himself a little more clearly 
in his speech before the Free World Association in New 
York last May. He envisaged a political situation when 
among other things 

the children of all the people have an opportunity 

to attend schools which teach them truths of the 

real world in which they live. 

(See the National Geographic magazine for August, 

1942, p. 277. The speech is there reprinted in full.) 

Mr. Wallace might still clarify his meaning, but until 
he does let us hope that Time will have the good man- 
ners not to ad lib for so high an official of our Govern- 
ment. 


New York, N. Y. Rosert C. HARTNETT 


MICROSCOPES ON FIDDLE-FADDLE 


Eprror: Another letter in America belittling Mr. Belloc’s 
qualifications as a historian! Such hair-splitting leaves 
me in a sputtering condition. Why can they not see the 
magnificent proportions of the man? His genius has 
given me a love of history. 

I have walked with him on the battlefields of Europe, 
and seen how the topography of the land has entered 
into the rise and fall of nations. I have sailed out onto 
the blue Mediterranean and tried to envision the sea wall 
that must have made the harbor of ancient Carthage. 
I have gone junketing through the Scandinavian penin- 
sula and sensed the tranquility of the North. I sat in 
the berline as it clattered over the streets of Paris that 
June night when Fersen drove the Baroness Korffand 
and her family out and away—away from that Paris, 
the very stones of which were crying out at their doom. 
I stood in the mob when the executioner held the Queen’s 
head up to the gaze of the populace! 

There is a quality of portraiture about Belloc’s writ- 
ing that has always been to me its most outstanding 
charm. I find, in reading I Too Have Lived in Arcadia, 
that he comes from a family of portrait painters. Who 
ever claimed that the word—the written word—cannot 
be used as brilliantly as the brush in painting the great 
panorama of history? 

One may call it the philosophy of history or journal- 
ism or whatever, but he has the historic sense to a 
preeminent degree. Let the dry-as-dust historians use 
their microscopes on this little fiddle-faddle and that— 
I prefer to walk under the stars. 

Finally, I love this personification of the Faith. One 
feels it a living, breathing thing in the history of the 


world—and the man. 
Oak Park, Ill. Marig Forp KEEFE 


DISCARDED RELIGIOUS ARTICLES 


Eprror: If you, or any of the readers of America, have 
any old, discarded or broken rosaries, or pieces of 
rosaries, old beads of any kind, that could be made up 
into rosaries, such as discarded wooden-beaded bags, 
old bead lamp-shade fringe, broken strings of neck 
beads (these are used as Our Father beads in many 
rosaries), any small chains and pieces, old medals, 
crosses, etc. (holy pictures, novena prayers, scapulars, 
prayer-books), please send them to the writer. 

These old, discarded religious articles will be repaired, 


and the broken rosaries and beads will be used to make 
up new rosaries which will be forwarded by the Mother 
Superior, St. Francis de Sales Convent, Gravois and Ohio 
Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri, to the Chaplains for free 
distribution to the boys in service. 
7lla Barry Street (Mrs.) Veronica McGraTH 
St. Louis, Mo. 


SEEK YE FIRST 


Epitor: The text quoted by Dr. Ducey, “Seek ye first 
the kingdom of God,” is designed to remove undue 
anxiety about material needs. On the other hand, it is 
by striving to gain earthly goods and financial support 
that every son of Adam fulfils the precept “Labor in 
the sweat of thy brow.” Such striving is the sine qua 
non condition for success in any undertaking, medical 
no less than spiritual. I advise the doctor not to follow 
the former text without due regard for the latter. 

Christ chose a man experienced in handling the Mag- 
dala estate to manage the apostolic purse. Yet despite 
such experienced management, Christ worked a miracle 
to obtain the stater for his taxes. 

There are good points to gathering parish monies; 
such a task is not so much of an evil as it is a worry. 
I fear that (Providence be praised!) unless the pastor 
were burdened with financial worries, his spirituality 
would ascend to such heights that his poor parishoners 
could not follow him. I fear he would be more inde- 
pendent of his people than his parishoners would ap- 
prove of. I fear he would have no means of judging 
whether the more affluent are Catholic in proportion 
to their wealth. And best of all, I would not want to 
deprive especially a little country parish of a jolly get- 
together. 

The pastor, worried about his parish needs, is cer- 
tainly building up the Kingdom of God on earth first, 
foremost, and fiercely! 


Stevens Point, Wis. J. F. SCHARRER 


TITHES 


Epiror: As a recent graduate of a Catholic school I 
would like to join the ranks standing with Mr. Lavery 
on the subject of Catholic schooling. My school years 
were a constant succession of ticket sales for bazaars, 
dinners and prizes, tickets which were often a burden to 
sell or buy. But the school or church had to pay this bill 
or that and if we didn’t sell the tickets, everyone in the 
class, from the teacher down, would look upon us as 
shirkers. 

It is true the schools do need money to exist, but isn’t 
the primary purpose of a school to teach children how 
to live—not how to pay the bills of the parish? That 
duty is up to the parents, and if the parents accepted 
it and did their duty, the Sisters could concentrate on 
teaching and the Church would not have to pay off the 
mortgage by roulette wheels and pin-ball games. 

When we stop to consider the benefits we and our 
children receive from our parish, surely the old custom 
of giving tithes is little enough to give to God. It would 
work small hardship on anyone. One-tenth of what we 
receive is little enough to give back in thanksgiving, 
and our pastors would no longer have to worry about 
the taxes and mortgages. One-tenth of a small salary 
would not be missed by the giver and, if nothing more, 
would buy candles for the altar. One-tenth of a large 
salary would mean much to any pastor. And we would 
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still have nine-tenths for our own needs. Are we really 
grateful to God for what He has done for us or are we 
just talking? If each of us would give this token of our 
appreciation, we would provide the “magic tree” for our 
pastors. 

As for state aid for Catholic schools, God forbid it 
ever comes to America. And I, for one, sincerely hope 
that Mr. Lavery would never prostitute his pen by 
championing such a cause. For state aid is just what 
ruined the schools in Germany. Once the state, even in 
our democracy, is given a hand in the affairs of our 
Catholic schools, it will be a short step until they take 
over complete control under the plea that we do not 
teach our “Three R’s” correctly. And what about birth 
control? The public schools for years have been advocat- 
ing it in hygiene classes and now they are beginning 
to lay the foundations in the minds of our babies with 
their cats and rabbits in kindergarten and first grade. 
When such things are already in practice in the public 
schools—and worse than that are getting no protest 
from parents—need we expect the state to keep such 
teachings out of our Catholic schools, once they have a 
“finger in our pie”? 

For years people, both Catholic and non-Catholic, have 
looked up to our system of schooling because of the way 
our children were taught. But many are the complaints 
on both sides that Catholic schools are now nothing 
but a series of ticket-selling races. 

Today, as never before, our country needs a people 
with a true knowledge of right and wrong—of the 
things in life that matter and those that do not. I want 
to feel certain that my children will be taught how to 
live their lives—both the trials and the triumphs—as 
good Catholics should. 

Los Angeles, Cal. SHEILA BARCLAY QUINLAN 


EVENING MASS FOR WORKERS 


Eprror: Have read considerable in recent Catholic peri- 
odicals relative to the privilege of evening Mass granted 
to the men in the armed forces—particularly those who 
are unable, due to their duties, to attend morning Mass— 
and from what I read and hear, the attendance is 
splendid. In fact, men who would not be able to attend 
Mass, if held in the morning only, are anxious to attend. 

In these days when everything and everybody is so 
confused that we do not know whether we are coming 
or going; with both men and women working in war 
industries, many of whom in the past have attended 
week-day Masses and are unable to do so now—either 
because they themselves are employed during the morn- 
ing hours or are working nights and so tired in the 
morning they cannot attend—would gladly rush to an 
evening service. Thereby they would fortify themselves 
spiritually for the hardships we know are ahead. 

Inasmuch as evening Mass was celebrated in the early 
days of the Church and was not abolished until the reign 
of Pope Pius V—1566-1572—and during recent years was 
advocated by the late Bishop Joseph Corrigan, Rector 
of the Catholic University of America; and now that 
this privilege has been granted to the armed forces: 
why not to the workers who are striving to keep their 
faith in God? 

Detroit, Mich. ALICE MARVIN 


RELIGION IN THE CAMPS 

Eprror: A sage, experienced missionary, Father John 

Jentsch, C.SS.R.—long since enjoying his reward eternal 

—was wont to point out the danger of incorrect state- 

ment that lurks in the loose use of universals. Your 

correspondent from Harvard environs, “E.J.G.,” writes: 
Enter a United States Army Chapel. . . . The con- 
solation of a visit to the tabernacle is never possible. 
May I respectfully suggest that Chaplains and mili- 
tary authorities consider the practicability of at 
least an occasional service of Benediction? 


The implication seems to be that our Chaplains are not 

















providing the Real Presence and are not giving Benedic- 
tion of the Most Blessed Sacrament to our soldiers. 


Their Excellencies, the Military Vicar, Archbishop 
Francis J. Spellman, and the Military Delegate, Bishop 
John F. O’Hara, are keenly alive to the spiritual needs 
of the boys in the armed forces. Repeatedly, they urge 
the Chaplains to keep the channels of grace wide open 
for the benefit of the lads in service. The Chaplains 
themselves display edifying zeal in their efforts to pro- 
mote devotional practices in camp life. They provide the 
boys with daily Mass, the Real Presence, Miraculous 
Medal and Perpetual Help devotions, Triduums, Novenas, 
Retreats, Missions, Holy Week Services—including the 
Three Hours Agony—Rosary devotions, May and June 
devotions, Stations of the Cross, Holy Hours, Community 
Night Prayers, Choir Rehearsals—in a word, with the 
usual activities of a normal parish. 

Specifically, the files of the Military Ordinariate re- 
veal the following statistics for the latest, complete 
monthly record, viz., that of March 1942: 


Services attended by 

fe 12,144 
281 Lenten devotions................ 19,324 
272 Stations of the Cross............ 23,302 
See GE Bcc csccsesivccccccsess 18,458 
741 Other Benedictions.............. 68,493 
466 Novena Services................ 44,249 
ee 6 co sncctoscsennve 49,569 
Be See GED c ceccdccvcccecsceses 10,185 
158 Holy Name Meetings ........... 9,772 


The figures for subsequent months show ever increas- 
ing devotional activity as the camps’ personnel grows, 
and the chapel facilities expand. 

And, by the way, E.J.G., the boys genuflecting “as 
they come in, not realizing that the Blessed Sacrament 
is not on that altar as in the city churches they have 
left,” are merely doing what thousands of our urban 
Catholics do Sunday after Sunday in basement churches 
and chapels wherein the Blessed Sacrament is not re- 
served. The genufiection thus made is not a good deed 
wasted! The figure of Our Lord on the Altar Crucifix 
may be saluted on bended knee. That honor is paid in 
our churches on Good Friday, the one day in the year 
when our tabernacles are empty. And the server at Mass 
is directed to pay that honor to the Crucifix on the altar 
even when the altar does not shelter the Real Presence. 

It may well be also, as “P.J.K.” (“Evening Mass,” 
America, Sept. 12, 1942) written from Fort Bragg, N. C., 
suggests, that the soldier boys are aware of the Real 
Presence in the small improvised chapel off the main 
body of the chapel and actually have in mind paying 
homage to the Most Blessed Sacrament. 

New York, N. Y. T. A. C. 


A NEGLECTED WEAPON 


Eprror: Mr. C. J. Macguire’s article on Catholic satirists 
in your always interesting “Literature and Arts” sec- 
tion (America, Oct. 10) states very clearly the importance 
of ridicule as an instrument of truth. It is a point that 
needs emphasizing. Hilaire Belloc made a plea for it 
in one of his best and apparently least known books of 
essays, Essays of a Catholic Layman in England. (I 
recommend it to all who have wearied of the great 
Hilaire’s historical whimsies.) Under the Bellocian head- 
ing, Science as the Enemy of Truth, which is an attack 
not on science but on scientism, we read (p. 234): 
Now the solvent of any bad fashion is ridicule. 
Our weapon against the Modern Scientific Spirit is 
ridicule—persistent, active, untiring—and never was 
there an easier target for the exercise of that salu- 
tary spiritual activity. ...It has no defense against 
the attack of ridicule save continued and loud self- 
praise, reiteration, and perhaps (with the baser parts 
of society) clumsy appeals to lethargy. 
Washington, D. C. TEMPLE 
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PARADE 


(The Northern Newspaper Syndicate of the planet Sat- 
urn has exclusive rights to publish the experiences of 
Gulla Ver, Jr. Mr. Gulla Ver, a native of Jupiter, who 
moved to Saturn at an early age, encountered a severe 
star-dust storm on one of his interplanetary expeditions, 
and fell on a hitherto unknown planet, Earth, into a 
city of toy-like buildings called Washington. Mr. Gulla 
Ver’s height of 752 feet made him appear gargantuan 
to the pint-sized Earthians, the tallest of whom rise only 
to eight or nine feet. Mr. Gulla Ver’s dispatches from 
Earth have caused a storm of controversy, many Sat- 
urnians contending that the conditions he maintains 
exist on Earth could not possibly obtain anywhere. The 
Northern Newspaper Syndicate wishes to state that Mr. 
Gulla Ver’s reputation as a reliable and accurate cor- 
respondent is unassailable. When he says certain con- 
ditions exist on Earth, one may be sure they do exist, 
incredible as they may appear to Saturnians. The Earthi- 
ans, it is quite obvious, are an underdeveloped race, and 
this fact must be kept in mind by incredulous Sat- 
urnians. ... Mr. Gulla Ver’s latest dispatch follows)... . 


With the aid of two telescopes, which the Earthians 
declare are among the largest they have, I am now 
able to read their tiny newspapers, and thus have an- 
other source of information concerning Earthian prac- 
tices in addition to the source provided by the thou- 
sands of people who visit my hangar daily. ...I am 
sending herewith by short ethereal waves data I have 
obtained during the past week concerning the strange 
race of Earthians. . . . In a place called New York, a 
fifteen-year-old boy hanged himself from a gas pipe be- 
cause he was afraid of losing his dog. Police threatened 
to take the dog away if she were not quiet at night and 
the boy could not keep her from barking. . . . Inciden- 
tally Earthians regard this New York as a very large 
city. It would be considered merely a fair-sized suburb 
on Saturn. For a Saturnian, New York is practically 
just outside Washington. I set out from Washington a 
few weeks ago for a little workout and ran to New 
York in six minutes. It takes Earthians, traveling in 
little things called trains, four or five hours to make the 
same trip. While I was running to New York, I ac- 
cidentally stepped on a small town along the way, and 
caused considerable damage. The town will have to 
be rebuilt. The mishap caused a great commotion and 
as a result of this furore I probably will not be allowed 
out of my hangar for some time. . . . To continue with 
the doings of Earthians. ... In a place known as Iowa, 
an eighty-seven-year-old man received notice to vacate 
a hotel room he had occupied for twenty years. Rather 
than take another room in another hotel, the man shot 
himself to death. .. . In a spot called Jersey City, a fifty- 
eight-year-old Earthian woman killed herself by inhal- 
ing gas, leaving the following note: “Please take care 
of my pet turtles.” (Turtles are peculiar looking animals 
from which, I am informed, a great deal of soup is 
made.) . . . Each day, Earthians jump from what are 
for them high buildings, or put ropes around their 
necks and strangle themselves, or cut their throats with 
knives, or shoot themselves. . . . In past dispatches, I 
described how Earthians rob and murder each other. 
. . . From the incidents enumerated above, it will be 
seen that Earthians not only murder each other but 
that they also actually murder themselves... . 


Some time ago, I heard that Earthians do not teach 
religion in their general schools. At first, I simply could 
not believe this, but additional evidence permits me no 


further doubt. . . . Incredible as it sounds, it is never- 
theless true. .. . No religion whatever is taught in the 
general schools of the Earthians. JOHN A. TOOMEY 
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The Directors of America and of the 
America Press wish to express public 
appreciation and thanks to the priests and 
people of the Church of Saint Ignatius 
Loyola, New York, for the extraordinary 
interest they have recently manifested in 
the wider distribution of America, the 
National Catholic Review of the Week. 


On Sunday, October 11, the priests of 
the parish spoke in behalf of America at 
all of the Masses. The ushers distributed 
some 5,000 subscription blanks. The re- 
turns in Introductory and Annual Sub- 
scriptions were most gratifying. On 
Sunday, October 18, 5,000 copies of the 
current issue of America were distributed 
gratis, so that every person in the parish 
might be enabled to judge the value of 
America. The response is continuing 
through the week, and promises to reach 
an unexpected high-mark. The expense 
for this promotion of America has been 
underwritten by one who believes in 
America, who believes that it should be 
read by every Catholic man and woman 
in this particular parish. 


While offering to the priests and 
people of the Church of Saint Ignatius 
Loyola, New York, our very appreciative 
gratitude, we are not unmindful of the 
priests and people of other parishes in 
other cities and towns who have zealously 
subscribed to America directly, or who 
have advanced America through indi- 
vidual sales at the Church. 


We are taking this opportunity of 
pointing to the record of one Church in 
order to ask the priests and people of other 
Churches throughout the United States 
to cooperate in like manner, and thus to 
provide a way through which America, 
recently characterized by Time as the 
“most influential Catholic publication in 
the U.S.”, might reach the attention of 
every progressive and thoughtful Catholic 
in the United States. 











AMERICA 


You 


who read America belong to organiza- 
tions and societies and study groups and 
activity clubs. 


You 


are in contact with active minds and 
energetic Catholics on charitable, social 
and cultural committees. 


Do You 


ever speak about America — its editorial 
viewpoint — its informative articles — its 
book reviews — poetry — commentaries 
on movies and the theatre? 


Do You 


think of recommending America to your 
associates and fellow members? 


Why Should You? 


Because America has become the bond 
between American Catholics in the 48 
states and the possessions. It is the 
accepted and recognized organ of pro- 
gressive, cultural Catholic opinion and 
convictions. 


You Could 


be a factor in strengthening this bond by 
telling your friends about America and 
getting them to subscribe to it. 


THE AMERICA PRESS 
70 EAST 45TH STREET - NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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